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“Woman with Pearls” is the subject — one that has fascinated great 
masters through the history of art. Entries need not necessarily be por- the R 
traits. And any artist in the United States may compete. A jury of five - 
one museum director, one art critic and three eminent artists — will 


judge all paintings and make the awards. 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Stolen Treasure 


ITH THE ARRIVAL of V-E Day on May 8, it was brought 
acutely to our minds how systematically the Nazis had 
redistributed the art wealth of Europe, how enormous will be 
he task of returning their cultural loot to its rightful owners. 
For, you see, the Nazis placed a higher valuation on the 
lartistic creations of man than on man himself. According to 
he Jatest reports out of conquered Germany, great care was 
taken to protect the stolen treasures from all danger—an 
borate organization of 250 German workers had been em- 
ployed to catalogue and restore works of art hidden in the 
luxurious rooms of Neuschwanstein Castle, erected by mad 
King Ludwig II of Bavaria in 1869 in verdant Fussen Valley. 
it would almost seem that cruel and complete rejection of 
human life demanded compensation in the form of beauty— 
sreated by Gentile, Jew or Pagan. alike. Just as a blind man 


is given abnormal hearing. 


Under the by-line of Marguerite Higgins of the New York 
Herald Tribune, we have the latest (May 13) report of recov- 
ered art loot. Almost fabulous art treasures taken from nearly 
yery country in Europe and valued at something like two 
billion dollars, have been found in southern Bavaria and 

ustria in at least seven different hide-outs, including moun- 

in tunnels and castle vaults (this is in addition to the salt 
mine cache reported on page 10). Much of the art, which 
includes paintings by such masters as Rembrandt, Rubens, 
eronese, Titian, Fragonard, Boucher and Van Dyck, was 
parried to Germany by the Alfred Rosenberg Art Commission, 

hich worked any and every angle to make theft appear legal 
ransaction, sometimes paid for in phony marks. Rosenberg 
was good at that sort of thing. 


Herman Goering, who now poses as a plump Petronius, 
urned out to be quite an art collector. According to a letter 
from the Reich Marshall to Rosenberg, found at Neuschwan- 

ein Castle, many of the art works were stolen for eventual 
lisposal in a “Herman Goering Museum,” to be presented to 
he German people on Herman’s 60th birthday, on Jan. 12, 
br would be lodged in an “Adolf Hitler Museum” to be lo- 
tated at Linz in honor of the mother who might have encour- 

ged the artist and prevented the killer. 


Many of these paintings and objects of art were taken from 
he Rothschild, Alphonse Kaun and Stern collections in Paris, 
hough even German collections, including that of the Wit- 
lelsbachs, the royal family of Bavaria, were looted. Wrote 
bering in November, 1940, when Nazi fortunes were at flood 
lide and England stood alone: “I consider bringing examples 
of French culture to Germany of the greatest importance, and 
tu may count on the Luftwaffe to help you any way pos- 


U ” 


Napoleon also trod across the map of Europe and he, simi- 
rly, collected art. But his aspirations were minor compared 
ith the purloined culture of the Swastika. Among the art 
bbjects already unpacked at Ludwig’s Castle are the famous 
tothschild collection of Renaissance jewelry, cases of ornate 
tr from the David-Weill collection, masterpieces from 
ty lands, quantities of illuminated manuscripts from the 
farsaw Library, fine Tanagra figurines, French furniture 
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with Marie Antoinette’s initials and rare French tapestries. 
Altogether 21,000 works of art were found at the Castle. 

Unlike our fumbling political policies in Italy and France, 
America was prepared when V-E Day came to put into prac- 
tice an intelligent program for the recovery of the art in lib- 
erated Europe. Under the chairmanship of Associate Justice 
Owen J. Roberts of the Supreme Court, an American Com- 
mission for the Protection and Salvage of Artistic and His- 
toric Monuments in Europe was appointed by President Roose- 
velt. That Commission has now swung into action, and one 
of its most active members is Lieutenant James R. Rorimer, 
one of the curators of the Metropolitan Museum and now the 
7th Army’s monument officer. 

Writes the Trib’s Miss Higgins: “Lieut. Rorimer took re- 
porters through the Castle, where rows of unopened boxes 
and paper-covered paintings rernained for investigation. He 
emphasized that working single-handed, he has not been able 
to get started on appraising the value of the art pieces, which 
represent a total of 203 collections.” Records, found intact 
when the Castle was captured by the 44th Division, showed 
that the Van Eyck altar piece, Adoration of the Lamb, about 
which there had been so much speculation since Holland fell, 
had been taken from the Cathedral of Ghent, and had passed 
through the Castle. It is at present in a recently discovered 
tunnel, the location of which Rorimer did not reveal to the 
Tribune reporter. 

Other records showed that Goering had personally visited 
the Jeu de Paume Museum in Paris 16 times to make per- 
sonal selections of works of art. Many paintings that he chose 
were sent to the Bavarian castle for special staff evaluation, 
and among the staff members was Dr. Gunther Schiedlansky, 
a former curator of the Berlin Museum. Such is the appeal 
of art to the most hardened of men. 

The above, incomplete as it is factually, yet illustrates the 
almost insurmountable task of restoring the status quo of art 
ownership in Europe. And at this time I want to reprint the 
most constructive suggestions which Georges Wildenstein con- 
tributed to a Dicest forum in October, 1943. He said, in part: 

“I believe that one of the decrees of the peace should be 
to forbid the removal of art works from any part of Europe, 
and to declare a moratorium on all transactions in paintings, 
sculpture and other art objects. Next, proof of ownership be- 
fore 1936 should be demanded of all Germans and Italians 
and even neutrals in Europe possessing art objects of value. 

“Tt will, indeed, be a difficult, torturous and wearisome 
search which the reconstructors of Europe will face, if they 
are to give back to their rightful places and owners the things 
of beauty which the Nazis so savagely uprooted. But to the 
citizens of occupied lands, the restoration of their country’s 
art treasures will represent the true savour of their restored 
freedom.” 

So today we have the problem which becomes the more 
complicated the more we learn from inside Germany. Out of 
chaos, our belief in the universal value of art is confirmed; it 
rises above the untamed passions of men, is safe-guarded 
even in the midst of concentration camps, and in the end may 
furnish the one medium of intercourse all men understand. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





Data on Hartley Wanted 
Sm: The American Art Research Coun- 
cil, established by the Whitney Museum, 
is gathering material for a biography of 
the late Marsden Hartley, in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Hudson D. Walker. A com- 
plete catalogue of his work is also being 
made. We would be most grateful to any- 
one who has letters from Hartley if they 
would allow us to borrow them, We are 
also tracing works by Hartley in private 
collections and would be interested to 
hear of any paintings, drawings and pas- 
tels which are privately owned. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to the 
American Art Research Council, 10 West 
8th Street, New York 11, New York. 
—LLoyp GoopricH, Director 


Not Just Applesauce 
Sir: Applesauce is sometimes just ap- 
plesauce—but when something is done 
like your edition of April 1, appreciation 
is certainly in order. In turn, any appre- 
ciation isn’t much good if it isn’t ,ex- 
pressed. So beyond cavil, we must “hand 
it to you.” If any one feature stands out, 
it is the series of photographs (not por- 
traits) of some of the artists involved in 
the exhibition. The whole thing is a long 
step in the right direction, and the time 
is ripe for this sort of emphasis. 
—Rev. H. K. Bower, Madison, Conn. 


Pleasant Surprise 
Str: I considered the April 1st Special 
a grand number. It was a surprise, too. 
Throughout the long winter with the war 
depression, the DIGEST with its message of 
beauty and peace has been a welcome 
visitor. And I am sure it has been to 
many others. Also, by the way, I didn’t 
find objection to Reginald Marsh’s picture 
on the cover page for March 15, as some 
of your readers did. I thought it rather 
clever and true to life. 
—ERNEST GILBERT, Akron. 


Your Mother-in-Law 
Sir: The greatest dilemma that has 
struck the progressive contemporary art 
movement is the seemingly innocent meth- 
od of judgment. Paintings submitted to 
competition, exhibition, etc., are now in- 
variably judged by other painters. What 
could be more ridiculous and prejudiced 
than being judged by your own mother- 
in-law? Let’s call a halt to this nonsense! 
—LEoNARD KESTER, Los Angeles. 


A Pearson Fan 
Str: Thank you for printing the splen- 
did articles by Ralph Pearson. He has had 
a great influence in vitalizing art educa- 
tion in the schools. Evelyn Marie Stuart 
surely indicates by her remarks that she 
has never had first hand experience with 
what we mean by “design” in creating art. 
—PAULINE JOHNSON, University of 

Washington. 


Another for Pearson 

Sir: Evelyn Marie Stuart’s doggedness 
in twisting terms to veil the thought is a 
sadly deficient defense! Her compassion 
for “meaning and content” is a deserving 
argument for good art, but it seems her 
self-willed illiteracy for reading the visual 
music of the picture stands between her 
and the understanding of the true Mod- 
erns from the innovation of the cave 
man’s art to the contemporaries. I value 
Ralph Pearson’s clarification of Modern 
principles. Unfortunately, even among the 
elite there are some who will not make 
an effort to understand it. It is too bad 
that Evelyn is missing so much! 
7 —FRANK BACHER, New York. 
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Salmagundi Club Marks 75th Birthday With Excellent Exhibition 


IN THE FALL OF 1871 a group of kindred 
spirits—sculptors, painters, an actor, a 
writer and a few non-professionals 
keenly interested in art—formed a 
sketch club which met at the studio 
of Jonathan Scott Hartley, down at 
5% Broadway. It seemed a _ sociable 
idea for each of the group to bring 
along some food appropriate to a com- 


munal pot, and the resultant stew, 
and club, were christened Salmagundi. 
The Salmagundi Club grew in worldly 
goods and successful members. Con- 
tributions of money, and paintings which 
were sold at auction, bought the present 
clubhouse on lower Fifth Avenue al- 
most 30 years ago. Along with the usu- 
al comfortable club facilities, it now has 
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one of the finest art reference libraries 
in this country. Its roster has included 
such names as William Chase, John La 
Farge, George Inness, Tony Pastor, 
Howard Pyle, Stanford White and And- 
ers Zorn, 

On the occasion of its 75th birthday 
the Club is holding a Special Exhibi- 
tion (until May 29) which not only 
breaks precedents right and left, but is 
far and away the handsomest and most 
vigorous one that I have seen under its 
sponsorship. For the first time in Sal- 
magundi history, fifteen non-members 
were invited to exhibit, a distinguished 
group, and no strings attached to their 
entries, For the first time a non-member 
jury of selection (Gifford Beal, Kenneth 
Hayes Miller and DeWitt Lockman) 
chose the members’ work shown. For 
the first time a non-member jury of 
awards, composed of museum men 
(Bartlett Hayes, Jr., Lloyd Goodrich 
and John I. H. Baur) distributed three 
$1,000 prizes, all to non-members. 

This is not a large show, 
exhibitions go. The 44 paintings and 
ten small pieces of sculpture do not 
crowd the newly decorated exhibition 
galleries. Quality, rather than quantity, 
prevails in an atmosphere of pleasant 
familiarity, for much of the work shown 
has been seen and admired before. All 
three of the prizewinning canvases are 
not only too well known for comment, 

[Please turn to page 30] 
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John Marquand by Alexander James 


Portraits by Americans Seen in Review 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PORTRAITISTS, 
varied in approach and technique, are 
currently to be seen in an exhibition at 
the New York galleries of Portraits, 
inc. While a few of the exhibits do little 
te bridge the chasm that has separated 
this highly specialized form of art ex- 
pression from the other branches of 
painting, in a surprisingly large number 
of instances the artists here repre- 
sented have achieved a happy solution 
to the problem of mollifying a sitter 
and creating an esthetically valid pic- 
ture at the same time. 

Outstanding in the exhibition is a por- 
trait of John P. Marquand by Alexander 
James. The artist’s intensely personal 
technique and knowledge of grounds, 
aid to make this work a peak per- 
formance. Highlights, so often the great 
crutch of the professional portrait paint- 
er, have been assiduously avoided. Rob- 
ert Philipp shows a charming child 
portrait titled Nicky. Renoiresque in 
treatment, a subtle blue has been ef- 
fectively incorporated in the picture’s 
background. 

Paul Clemens’ Mary Seaton (see cov- 
er) is a sensitive and engaging study 
of a little girl, with her blonde hair 
caught up by a well spotted red bow 
and her burgundy dress set off against 
a starched white bodice. One feels the 
pixie-like quality of this incipient wo- 
man with her suggestion of a smile, and 
somehow the reviewer was reminded 
of George Bellows’ portraits of his 
daughter Jean. A small boy with a 


requisite degree of impudence has been 
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caught by Erik Haupt in his study of 
J. Holmes Davis, Jr., while a young 
boy, playing soldier, has been depicted 
by George Gage in Dickson and Bobo. 
One wonders which was the most pa- 
tient model, boy or pet. 

Henriette Wyeth is responsible for one 
of the finest weddings of painting and 
portraiture in her compelling Dansia. 
The model’s long hair cascades over 
her shoulder and has been richly treated 
without loss of simplicity. 

Charles Hopkinson turns in one of the 
most considered of the exhibits with his 
straightforward portrait study of Dr. 
Sarah Jordan (head of the Lahey Clinic 
in Boston) almost Eakins-like in its in- 
tegrity. John Koch’s George Dartt is 
an appealing analysis of adolescence. 
A characterful study of Rear-Admiral 
Charles Cecil by Ivan Olinsky, perhaps 
the most vigorous and convincing of 
the military portraits seen, is notable 
for the artist’s restraint in his hand- 
ling of the officer’s uniform, avoiding 
the pitfall of overdramatization that 
so often spoils otherwise good portray- 
als of this sort. 

Sidney E. Dickinson is represented by 
two typical examples of his facility, 
with portraits of John Carroll, artist, 
and Nelson Doubleday, publisher. Mrs. 
Benjamin Fairless, wife of the presi- 
dént of United States Steel, has been 
charmingly presented by Paul Treb- 
ilock, while Wilford S. Conrow employs 
a highly individualistic brush. 

Exhibition continues through June 
2nd.—BEN WOLF. 






Hudson Regional 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITIONS of the Art. 
ists of the Upper Hudson are just about 
as truly regional in character and pur. 
pose as such shows can be. The 10th 
Annual, now on view at the Albany In. 
stitute of History and Art, again abounds 
in the scenic landscapes of the area, 
Social comment, always rare, is com- 
pletely lacking this year, and there are 
comparatively few portraits and stil] 
lifes. 

Most of the artists have painted their 
home areas: Stanley Crane, Frederick 
Detwiller, Cecile Forman, Frank Ger- 
vasi, Alfred Hutty, Henry Mattson and 
Eugenie M’Evoy, the Catskills and Mid- 
dle Hudson; Thomas Blagden, the Berk- 
shires; Clifford Bayard, C. V. Grant 
and Harry Shokler, Vermont; Charles 
Arend, Robert Passarelli and Herbert 
Steinke, Albany and the Helderbergs. 
However, a few show the results of their 
travels, among them Elizabeth Roth- 
stein who paints the Southwest; Kurt 
Sluizer, Nevada. The sculpture section 
which is very small, transportation and 
material problems being what they are, 
does contain the thoroughly witty Bil- 
liard Player by David Smith, a semi- 
abstract in forged steel. 

In concluding his catalogue foreword, 
John Davis Hatch, Jr., director of the 
Institute, says: “We have good artists 
in this area, as the exhibition shows. 
We want our people to buy these works 
and enjoy the experience of having 
them as a part of everyday living.” Mr. 
Hatch and his associates have concen- 
trated on making this as easy and at- 
tractive as possible for the people of 
Albany. 

John Carroll acted as advisory juror 
in selecting the 82 exhiibts that will be 
shown through June 3. 


Paintings by Kuttner 

F. G. Kuttner’s paintings, seen this 
fortnight at the Bonestell Galleries, re- 
flect perfected craftsmanship, thought- 
ful color harmonies and a kinship with 
French neo-classicism, Kuttner, who 
was born in Germany where he exhib- 
ited with the Berliner Secession Group, 
came to the United States in 1936. 

Portraits, figure painting and still 
life alternated with decorative treat- 
ment of landscape and Biblical themes 
in the current show. Among the figure 
pictures Woman in Profile was oue 
standing. Reminiscent of Vermeefs 
homage to domesticity, the woman Si 
near an open window, the whole canva 
being enveloped in an atmosphere @ 
dignified repose. Other remembered pi 
tures are the large, untitled nl 
painted with emphasis on firm, roundé 
form in the manner of Derain, and St#® 
life, a small painting tastefully come 
posed in good color.—J. K. R. j 












Sculpture by Solomon 
One of the several May exhibiti 
scheduled by the De Young M t 
concurrently with the San Fran 
Conference, is devoted to the sculpttl 
of young, rapidly-rising Mitzi Solomo® 
Although yet uneven in her producti 
Miss Solomon frequently achieves# 
note of peculiarly flowing beauty, i : 
oughly legitimate to the medium® 
hand. €: 
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Ernst’s Latest Work 


INTO THE NEW GROUP of paintings by 
Max Ernst at the Julien Levy Galleries 
has come a quietude not characteristic 
of recently past years. Even the Eye of 
Silence is not so silent as Ernst’s paint- 
ing called Woman nor his Dream and 
Revolution. The latter picture is the 
largest shown and though it has its 
complicated parts, not a breath is stir- 
ring in the whole central portion of the 
painting. No violence is expressed, in 
spite of the title, beyond the presence 
of red spears lying horizontally across 
the foreground. The picture is notable 
for its beautiful coloration in close tones 
of greens—emerald to fungus—its twi- 
light and delft blues, velvet greys, light 
scarlet and purple. Ernst has also 
evolved a form of illumination that 
touches this painting gingerly, and the 
large Profanation of Spring canvas, 
more effectually. The latter glows in 
waves of warm color describing, we 
gather, long-buried and long-forgotten 
objects uncovered in the Spring. The in- 
vention in this painting is remarkable 
and so is the diffusion of light. 

To get back to Woman, this picture is 
so nice in all its parts that it is hard to 
attribute its success to its scheme—al- 
though this, too, is admirable. The wo- 
man is built mainly of architectural 
ornaments piled up in a generally Gothic 
plan with the aid of harlequin divisions 
of background. It has much of the mys- 
terious technique for which Ernst is 
famed though he had to see most of it 
through with his brush. Summernight 
in Arizona is an expression of haunting 
scenery constructed of emerald and red 
rocks studded with pearly knobs under 
a brassy moon made of many disks. 


Ernst’s paintings appear more subtle 
than of late. But to counteract this, he 
shows several too-obvious sculptures, a 
new medium for him, three of which he 
has titled, Two in One, as they face 
both ways, and are sort of bi-sexual. 
One is his horned King of Chess and the 
others are unkind comments upon wo- 
mankind.—Maupbe RILEY. 


Dream and Revolution: Max Ernst. At Julien Levy Galleries 
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The Sculptor: EMANUEL ROMANO 


Emanuel Romano’s Command of Pictorial Form 


A SCULPTOR’S APPRECIATION of solid 
form, realized however through a paint- 
er’s feeling for glowing color, makes 
Emanuel Romano’s exhibition at the 
Lilienfeld Galleries one of the most re- 
warding currently on view in New York. 
To be especially remembered among 
the pictures available in the gallery at 
press time is the large figure painting, 
Sunt Lacrimae, The dignity of human 
relationships is well defined here, as an 
elderly woman stands quietly beside a 
tearful girl. But it is the superior paint 
quality—seen in the skillful treatment 
of the white nightdress and the paint- 
ing of the nude—as much as the psy- 
chological achievement which makes this 
picture oustanding. Also notable for 
beauty of paint passages are The Sculp- 
tor (reproduced above); Vanity Mirror, 
which cavttures well an eternal pose; 
and Fleurs caizs la soupiere, a still life, 































































































solid in form and lush in color. 

In the landscapes, Romano’s quietly 
lyrical vision is given further expres- 
sion. Here accents are more diffused 
and mood more elusive, so that as you 
stand before the picture, you have the 
experience of watching it slowly gain 
in intensity. V-Shaped Trees, a simple 
composition whose subtle overtones re- 
quire time to be perceived, as well as 
Snow in Sunnyside, a backyard view 
translated into poetry by the artist, are 
such pictures.—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Zaidenberg Satire 


ARTHUR ZAIDENBERG, now holding an 
exhibition of paintings at the ACA Gal- 
lery, has some “best-sellers” on art to 
his credit; he has been an illustrator, 
teacher and a mural painter in addi- 
tion to working at Wright Field for the 
Signal Corps. 

His canvases which the foreword 
calls “Satire-analytic’ are in reality 
more burlesque than satiric, for he ex- 
erts a heavy hand in his satire that fre- 
quently defeats its purpose. Moreover, 
there is so much story-telling involved 
in the painting that it seizes upon the 
attention more than the character of the 
art by which it is depicted, It is the old 
story of not being able to see the woods 
for the trees in the greater number of 
the works. 

Some of the subjects are clearly set 
forth such as The Matriarch who sits 
knitting what the artist declares is “an 
umbilical wed of sentimentality,” from 
which her harless children vainly strug- 
gle to free themselves. In this canvas 
the definition of the powerful, implaca- 
ble figure and its disposition in the de- 
sign are acmirable. 

While color is usually strident and 
brushwork emphatic, there is always an 
effective weaving of figures into the 
complex designs, which would be better 
appreciated without the somewhat pre- 
tentious subtitles of symbolism. (Until 
May 26.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 



























































Husking Corn: WINSLOW HOMER 


American Paintings From Two Centuries 


EUROPEAN DERIVATIVES hang cheek-by- 
jowl with authentic Americana in an 
exhibition of 19th and 20th century 
American painting now current at the 
Milch Galleries in New York. 


This: continental influence is felt to 
greatest degree in the canvases by the 
founders and early members of the So- 
ciety of American Artists. Twachtman, 
Wyant, Weir, and Thayer, filled with 
a then recently acquired French art 
education, returned to their native scene 
about the time of the Philadelphia 
Centennial and headed by John La 
Farge (not represented here) broke 
away from the conservative National 
Academy of Design and formed their 
own organization, mentioned above. It 
is rather difficult to view these paintings 
and realize that many of them were 
once held controversial. Time has im- 
parted an historical patina and the 
artists represented are, at this point, 
all members in good standing in the 
annals of American art. 

Thomas Moran, one of the discoverers 
of America for the artist (along with 
Church and Bierstadt), is represented 
by a late work dated 1911 and titled A 
Vista, Grand Canyon. Although pro- 
duced towards the end of his incredibly 
long career, it was painted prior to his 
last “fingerprint” period, when the art- 
ist signed his work by pressing his 
thumb in the wet paint to outwit art 
forgers. A glimpse of the canyon is had 
through a fringe of carefully brushed 
pines, with middle distance less hazy 
than was Moran’s wont. 

Thomas Eakins is seen in an uncom- 
promising portrait of Weda Cook, a 
fine example of the artist-analyst’s pene- 
tration, while Winslow Homer’s Husk- 
ing Corn is remembered for rich or- 
anges and masterful brushwork. 

American womanhood (a favorite sub- 
ject for both painters) is appraised by 
Abbott H. Thayer in a sensitive Head 
of a Young Girl and by Thomas W. Dew- 
ing in a graceful, tonal figure study. 
The imprint of impressionism is felt in 
J. Alden Weir’s peaceful river bank 
scene as well as in a canvas by J. H. 
Twachtman titled Azaleas which indeed 
might have come directly from Monet’s 
studio. Childe Hassam is well repre- 
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sented by less mannered work than is 
generally associated with his brush, 
while snow scenes are well handled by 
Ernest Lawson in a large former Penn- 
sylvania Academy prize-winner and by 
W. L. Metcalf who employed an icy 
palette in his direct nature study. 

One of the most compelling land- 
scapes included is A. H. Wyant’s The 
Uplands, Summer. The rich greens of 
the Barbizon school are effectively 
brought into play with a dramatic patch 
of light breaking through an impressive 
cloud-filled sky. A typical and charming 
example of east side genre, titled Hven- 
ing Glow, by the late Jerome Myers 
completes the roster in a show notable 
for its inclusion of fine examples by 
the artists represented.—BEN WOLF. 





Jim Turnbull’s painting of a gaunt and 
sunbonneted miner’s wife, bent to the 
task of “scrapping tiff,’ was the most 
impressive painting in the end-of-sea- 
son group show held during May at the 
A. C. A. Galleries. Tiff is a low grade 
coal of a pinkish color that contains 
only a smear of fuel properties and 
Turnbull’s portrayal of this scene of 
degradation is compelling and masterly. 








































































Graham and Others 


THE MorTIMER BRANDT GALLERIEs, 


which are composed of four rooms and oan 
a foyer, are able to, and do, handle is s 
quite a lot of things at once. For the in tk 
month of May there hang four compre. logit 
hensive shows by four artists with ab- beer 
solutely nothing in common. John Gra. § few 
ham’s over life-size women, expansively § son 
pink in exaggerated decolleté, establish § that 
a grand scale which Hedda Sterne, with § ral 
her fragile interiors and brittle com- § imm 
ment, shatters completely. Theodoros § two 
Stamos repairs the breach with a suc- § roor 
cession of smooth and lulling flat color ing | 
arrangements, which David Hill, in turn, § to t 


catapults into space with whirling, diz. O 


zying abstract forms. a de 

Graham is the best known of the § cove 
four. The group of “portraits” he shows ing 
announces a change of interest for him § mist 
and an entire change of manner. All son, 
that’s left of the Picasso road he has § emb 
travelled these many years are the jf by | 
classic mouths of the pompadoured Vic- § fest 
torian women he paints with such bit- § vea! 


terness. He makes them all cross-eyed § ily 


—not just disturbingly so, but comically § wit 
and absurdly cross-eyed, their eyelids § terc 
curved and contorted while kept within § zon: 
classic proportions. To give him his fis } 
due, Graham makes of some of them § Har 
quite elegant arrangements of massive § othe 


balance. ‘rou 


Hedda Sterne is a Bulgarian who {Jun 
has been shown, as have Stamos and 
Hill, at the Wakefield Galleries. Her Pa 
properties come from the horsehair era 


also (the brass chandeliers and what- M 


nots of front parlors), but she turns § the 
them goodnaturedly to her purposes of | 44 
whimsical arrangement, ad libbing these at | 

ass¢ 


familiar forms into amusing and en- 
tertaining comments. T 
Stamos plays upon nature’s forms, |°% # 


assuring an harmonious effect by com- for 
mencing each painting on a background “= 
of rosy tint. His close greyed colors — 
are pleasing and his forms dynamic and 
enough to make each painting a satis- of 
fying entity. David Hill’s paintings I pt 


cannot look at long enough to judge of 
them, although I gathered that they 
were cleanly executed and remarkably 
active.—MAuDE RILEY. 


In the Animal Kingdom 


An enchanted animal kingdom was: 
spotlighted at the American Britisi 
Art Center this past fortnight wher 
watercolors by Frances Pratt were hungy 
Miss Pratt belongs to the increasingly 
popular watercolor school (inspired pet 
haps by Morris Graves) which paint 
in combinations of wet, muted tones a 
opposed to sparkling color and crisp Tre 
porting. a 

There is much technical virtuosity 
her handling of the medium. Layers 0 
washes are alternately rubbed on an@ 
off; form is indicated either throug® 
contrast of values or by a sensitive lite 
ear emphasis. Outstanding works 4 
the delightful Laughing Alligator, wi 
is skillfully brought to a merry exist 
ence in beautifully blended color, ang 
Little Deer, who rests peacefully in : 
less complex tonal pattern. More mys 
tical is the somberly lyric Bird in Caves 
When working with expanded subject 
matter, however, Miss Pratt is not ay 
ways as successful.—J. K. R. 


The Art Digest 
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Hanson and Others 


A GROUP EXHIBITION at the Passedoit 
Gallery reminds us that J. M. Hanson 
js still about, and painting somewhat 
in the palette of Amedée Ozenfant whose 
logical approaches to pure design have 
been well impressed on more than a 
few strong contemporary talents. Han- 
son has, however, an instinctive grace 
that gives to his brown studies a natu- 
ral rhythm and flow and makes them 
immediately recognizable as his. His 
two paintings rather command the 
room, their utter completeness allow- 
ing little inclination to turn from either 
to the other offerings. 

One might come away, however, via 
a de Creeft sculpture and go on to dis- 
cover a recent Nordfeldt rugged paint- 
ing of the Pacific Coast, a mystically 
misty green meadow by Edwin Dickin- 
son, a Peruvian street scene practically 
embroidered in short threads of paint 
by Houghton Cranford Smith, a great 
festoon of Spanish moss parted to re- 
veal the remnants of an Old South fam- 
ily huddled on an iron bench, as once 
witnessed by Cpl. Maurice Gordon, wa- 
tercolor painter. One of Ozenfant’s Ari- 
zona landscapes from his recent show 
is hung again; small sculptures by 
Hanna Small, and paintings by several 
other honorees of this gallery’s year 
‘round sponsorship, Continuing through 
June.—MAvuDE RILEY. 


Papin, St. Louis Patron 


William Booth Papin, treasurer of 
the Administrative Board of the St. 
Louis City Art Museum, died April 24 
at the age of 76. Mr. Papin had been 
associated with the museum since 1919. 

The Museum paid this tribute to one 
of its most important members: ‘Noted 
for his encyclopaedic knowledge of the 
world’s art treasures, William B. Papin 
was possessed of a discriminating taste 
and judgment in artistic questions. Dur- 
ing his service of more than a quarter 
of a century on the Board he gave en- 
thusiastically and unsparingly of his 
time and knowledge in building up the 
Museum’s collections.” 













Divisibilité Indefinie: Yves TANGuy 


Surrealist Disillusion of Yves Tanguy 


PAINTINGS BY YVES TANGUY, at the 
Pierre Matisse Gallery, reveal striking 
divergences from his previous work. It 
is true that in many of the canvases, 
such as La Rapidite des sommeils or 
Divisibilite Indefinie, there still appear 
the infinite recession of nebulous hori- 
zons and the play of translucent colors 
which seem to fuse into each other. 
But in the greater number of the works 
figures and shapes are drawn closely 
into the foreground almost like a bar- 


Dancer Resting: J. M. HANSON. In Passedoit Group Show. 
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rier against the tremulous expanse of 
sky. 

Over the whole exhibition lies the 
shadow of war. Not in any objective, ex- 
plicit form, but in an unescapable re- 
flection of the artist’s anguish and dis- 
illusionment, in the obvious sense of 
futility of these fantastic shapes to re- 
call a reasonable or a happy world. 
Many of the forms suggest Chirico’s 
work, while Ma Vie blanche et noire is 
more reminiscent of some of Picasso’s 
bony structures. There is less of the 
familiar juxtaposition of the real and 
unreal that marks much surrealist 
work, but much of the “pleasing horror” 
of dreams that are more vivid than 
reality. 

It is remarkable that through the ar- 
rangement of these strange forms so 
much emotion is awakened, how definite 
a message is conveyed by indefinite as- 
pects of this world of haunting night- 
mares set in a beauty of light and col- 
or. This is not symbolism; it goes be- 
yond symbolism into a reality of mental 
distress that strikes a plaintive note 
throughout the showing. 


It is scarcely necessary to comment 
upon Tanguy’s accomplishment as a 
painter. His brushwork is pure magic, 
one surface melting into another with- 
out a sense of division; fluency, yet sol- 
idity, veils of atmosphere one upon the 
other shot with radiance and no dis- 
cernible source of light. Among the can- 
vases especially noted are L’Alphabet 
du vent, like some primordial moment 
of creation; and La tour marine, its 
beacon staining the limpid sky with 
streaks of red.—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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PATTON COLLECTION :—News of a vast treasure trove unearthed by Gen. Patton’s 
restless Third Army in Germany shared the front page of the New York Times 
and Herald Tribune the other day, along with more customary news from the late 
Third Reich. Hidden in a salt mine outside the village of Merkers in the Thuringen 
Forest, paintings by such masters as Raphael, Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Diirer, 
Renoir and Manet came to light (see photograph above showing three of Patton’s 
boys inspecting a recovered Manet). In all, it has been disclosed that about 1,000 
cases of paintings and statues, 150 rare tapestries and 1,000 engravings (many of 
them looted from victim nations) had been cached in the salt mine upon being 
evacuated from the Reich’s leading museums and galleries. Other art works have 
since been found at Berchtesgaden, and we understand that Mr. Goering is per- 
fectly willing to trade art theft information for a little friendly captivity. (For 
latest reports about recovered art, received just before going to press, see page 3.) 


Cleveland Honors Its Own Artists 


IT IS NOTHING NEW for Cleveland to 
support its artists. At the opening of the 
27th Annual “May Show” at the Cleve- 
land Museum, director William Milli- 
ken produced some rather staggering 
figures: “During the period of the ex- 
hibitions the Museum has sold 7,727 ob- 
jects for a total of $229,064.05.” Nor is 
there any lack, in that vicinity, of wares 
to sell and be admired. In the current 
Annual six large galleries are filled with 
1097 items by 324 local artists and 
craftsmen, which were selected by mu- 
seum directors Anna Olmsted (Syra- 
cuse), John O’Connor, Jr. (Carnegie), 
and Bartlett Hayes, Jr. (Addison). 

Henry Keller, the dean of Cleveland 
painters, who has exhibited in every 
May Show but has not competed since 
1927, was given the place of honor in 
both the oil and watercolor galleries. 

Since 74 prizes and honorable men- 
tions were awarded in 20 different cate- 
gories, it is impossible to mention more 
than a few of them. In oil painting, 
Wray Manning received a special award 
for Sic Transit Gloria Mundi; Carl 
Gaertner lst prize for a group of four 
landscapes; Edmund Bruckner, Ist por- 
trait prize for Barbara; John Teyral, a 
special award in figure composition for 
a group, and Wray Manning Ist prize 
for Return of the Native; Ruth Diehm 
Wood, ist prize in still life for Spring 
is Here. 

Other first prizes and special awards 
were won by: Thelma Frazier Winter 
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and Marion Bryson in decorative and 
mural painting; James E. Peck in wa- 
tercolor; William Sommer in drawing; 
Sol A. Bauer, Thelma White, Katharine 
Lange and Betty Boyer in sculpture 
(wood, bronze or marble and ceramic). 
Awards were also given in illustration, 
pottery, enameling, block printing, 
weaving, jewelry, silver and metal work, 
and photography. 


Adonis, Aphrodite and the White Rose- 
bush: CECILE BELLE. At Durand-Ruel 





Cecile Belle Exhibits 


PAINTINGS BY CECILE BELLE, on view 
at the Durand-Ruel Galleries, illustrat, 
a distinctive characteristic of all modem 
painting, which may be noted withoy 
impinging on the labyrinthine mazes of 
the discussions now appearing in the 
columns of the DIGEST anent this syb. 
ject. That is, they affirm definitely ang 
happily the right of the artist to free. 
dom of expression of his personal aes. 
thetic conceptions. The matter of tech. 
nique does not enter into the considera. 
tion, for modern painters employ the 
procedures which best accord with their 
personal ideas. 


Miss Bellé’s canvases contain both ob. 
jective facts and symbolic figures. For 
example, there is fine observation of 
gnarled branches and twisting boughs 
against a glow of color in The Olive 
Tree while in Ampleur et fertilité the 
figure of an opulent woman is soundly 
modelled and competently painted, but 
remains the only dull spot in the show- 
ing. 

More appealing are the paintings in 
which forms, color and some scribbles 
of line are fused into a complete state. 
ment of high emotional content, such 
as Ennui in which figures seem to rise 
from waves of brilliantly contrasted 
color, or the witty Adonis, Aphrodite 
and the White Rose Bush, which also 
includes the boar of the familiar legend, 
Of a different but equally effective 
character is Grief, three intertwined 
forms with bowed heads, the figures out- 
lined with gleaming contour lines of 
white. Victory with its heaped-up skulls 
and ominous glare of fiery color is a 
powerful indictment of war. Salty ani 
Wet, figures on a shore holding a net, 
against an expanse of sea and sky, 
seems to convey the exact quality of 
its title. Imaginative design and good 
brushwork are combined in all the work 
(Until May 26.)—MArGARET BREUNING. 


Nostalgia for France 


EDMUND QuINCY, who lived abroad for 
many years, particularly in France, i 
showing 20 paintings at the Contempo 
rary Arts this month. More than half 
of his subjects are scenes of Paris whith 
he has of course painted from memoly. 
There is something very touching, evel 
pathetic, in the loving atmosphere that 
pervades these scenes. They might have 
been painted on the spot—for all th 
details of shop. signs, persons moving 
about the streets, convincing perspective 
and so forth. Surely memory and lov 
are bridgers of time and distance am 
there’s little doubt that Quincy’s gentle 
pictures of Montmarte, La Place 
vaignac and the Rue de Chomel will @ 
pear to all displaced Frenchmen Wi 
see them as reaffirmations of their 
memories and thoughts of home. 


Quincy also paints Massachusetts 
towns and gardens near his preset 
home. Again, atmosphere of place 
strong and he makes charming scenes 
—stepped up, of course, in color; 
none but the most unobservant 
paint France and the U. S. in the same 
light or with the same palette. This # 
tractive exhibition will be curre® 
through May 25.—Maupbe RILEY. 
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Decorative Splendor 


THE LATIN PHRASE—horror vacui—best 
characterizes Oronzo Gasparo’s ap- 
proach to painting, as evidenced in his 
current show at the Mortimer Levitt 
Galleries. Perhaps it is his Hindu an- 
cestry which has produced this love of 
richly juxtaposed pattern and the im- 
pulse to leave not an inch of canvas un- 
adorned. In any case the exhibition pro- 
vides an orgy of brilliant color and de- 
sign which in its best manifestations is 
converted into unusual decorative splen- 
dor. 

Included in the latter group of pic- 
tures is Sybil (reproduced below) which 
is probably the outstanding canvas in 
the show. Simple in its composition 
which is based on sweeping ovals and 
circles, its decorative charm is en- 
hanced by the skillfully posed head and 
hands. Here design goes beyond super- 
ficial embellishment to become a mean- 
ingful part of painting. Other good, ex- 
otic works are Self Portrait and Kali 
Moti and a number of the still lifes. 
The Italian Handkerchief, a large deco- 
ration based on portrait motif, is simi- 
larly impressive. 

It is in his series of Ecstasy pictures 
that Gasparo’s voluptuous enjoyment 
of pattern is less tasteful. The dark 
nude lying on a printed couch amid 
exhaust pipes, cupids and doves in Ec- 
stasy No. 2, or the berry-haired, green- 
lipped, flower-eyed young man sur- 
rounded by butterflies and a floating 
woman in Ecstasy No. 5 left this re- 
viewer in a less than ecstatic condi- 
tion —J. K. R. 


Walters Head Dies 


C, Morgan Marshall, who as adminis- 
trator directed the Walters Art Gal- 
lery since shortly after its incorpora- 
tion in 1933, died on March 30 at the 
Union Memorial Hospital in Baltimore. 
Widely known for his executive ability, 
Mr. Marshall was also president of the 
Maryland Institute and was a member 
of the boards of the Baltimore Museum 
and the Municipal Museum. 
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Sybil: ORoNzo GAsSPARO. On View at the 
Mortimer Levitt Galleries to May 19 
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The Son: ARNOLD BLANCH 


Blanch’s Collection of Modern Manners 


THEY ARE SAYING, up at the Arnold 
Blanch exhibition at the Associated 
American Artists Galleries, that the art- 
ists are just crazy about this show. Usu- 
ally, this is the highest form of praise 
for an artist’s work. But now that I’ve 
seen Blanch’s 31 new paintings I must 
interpret this acclaim in another way. 
No explanation seems possible but that 
imitation is the highest form of flattery 
and that the artists are flattered to 
pieces. 


The question is, where is Blanch? You 
will look for him, as you knew him, in 
vain! About all that’s left of Blanch is 
his Doris Lee phase which came on him 
understandably a little while back 
(Doris is Arnold’s wife). In the paint- 
ing, Audubon, you'll find Doris’ birds 
and her sense of comedy mingled with 
remnants of Blanch’s painting manner. 
But after that one, you turn from 
Tschacbasov’s color and elaborations, 
his fruits and ships and pelicans, to 
Rattner’s high palette and divisioning 
in a painting of Neptune rising from 
the sea. You are nearly run down by a 
falling angel that once belonged to 
Paul Burlin and come next upon a float- 
ing bride that is a rude take-off on 
Chagall. But that’s not all. 


This travesty on modern painting 
goes on to include Burliuk’s dwarfed 
people in Fortune Teller and his cows 
and landscape in San Fernando Valley. 
In a large and ambitious painting, End 
of the Rainbow, Blanch draws upon 
Mervin Jules’s type of caricaturing for 
the profligate persons scrambling for 
gold. Unspecifically, Max Weber seems 
to hover in spirit over most of the 
Blanch paintings and Franklin Watkins 
to lend quite a lot of styling. Why? Why 
did he do it? There is nothing to give 
clue to whether this is all a colossal 
joke or whether Blanch has decided that 
his best talent lies in clever compila- 
tion, or whether the artist woke up one 
morning and decided that everybody he 
knew was righter than he. 


One could almost conclude from the 


results of the work that Blanch shows 
more talent here than ever before; for 
it is no mean accomplishment to paint 
like these men—every one named being 
a highly developed and in most cases in- 
spired painter. But as the paintings 
never arrive anywhere in their own 
rights, are but silly and empty of mean- 
ing, it might be kinder to conclude that 
this show marks a temporary abbera- 
tion from which the artist will recover 
in due time. The exhibition continues 
through May 26.—MaupeE RILEY. 


Utrillo and Vlaminck 


Maurice UTrRILLO and Maurice de 
Viaminck, who would be 62 and 69 years 
old, respectively, but that Utrillo died 
last year, are two French painters so 
much known and owned in this country 
that an aura of greatness surrounds 
them. The Niveau Gallery on 57th 
Street presents seven paintings by each, 
calling them “masterpieces.” So for- 
tunate is the selection of Utrillos that 
we might even concur with this evalu- 
ation despite a reluctance to see a 
word of this nature dulled by loose 
usage. 

The Utrillo paintings date from 1910 
to 1931 and in this span of time the art- 
ist went from primitive crudity to a 
still more primitive crudity. What is 
shown that were painted between those 
dates are among the most subtle pic- 
tures of their day. Le Jardin de Renoir 
(1912) is an impressionist painting— 
spirited and intimate, undoubtedly a 
“first-hand account,” painted eagerly. 
Le Rue Ravignan seems painted with 
a palette knife, the deep slaty blues 
laid on thickly and pastily to make the 
most of dark-light contrasts. A fine 
example of his “white period” is La 
Rue Norvins; nobly and simply con- 
structed is the part-white La Rue d’Or- 
champs; and wonderfully amusing is a 
fanciful painting of a little chateau sur- 
rounded by Christmas-card snow. The 
exhibition will continue untiy May 30. 

MAUDE RILEY. 
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Company in the Parlor: JoSEPH HIRSCH 


Artists Portray Role of Soldiers of Mercy 


AN INDICATION of the vitality of the 
Abbott Collections of Army and Navy 
Medical Art is to be found in the fact 
that two exhibitions of works included 
in the collections opened in Philadelphia 
and Washington simultaneously. On 
May 3th an exhibition of 250 Official 
Army Medical Paintings went on display 
at Washington’s Corcoran Galleries, and 
on the same day a similar show of 100 
examples of Navy Medical Art began at 
Philadelphia’s Art Alliance. 

Early in this war, under the direction 
of the Associated American Artists (in 
New York), the Abbott Laboratories be- 
gan commissioning a group of well 
known American artists to make a 
series of paintings and drawings of 
the activities of the armed forces in 


various theatres of war. That the re- 
sultant canvases, watercolors and 
sketches, are not studio concoctions is 
amply demonstrated by the fact that 
a number of the artists represented 
made landings at Guadalcanal, Bougain- 
ville, and Tarawa, along with the Marine 
landing forces, sharing the life and dis- 
comforts of the fighting men they de- 
picted. 

The entire Army collection will be 
shown in several large cities following 
the current Corcoran Galleries opening. 
Although a complete itinerary is not 
now available, it is known that the show 
will move from Washington to St. Louis 
in June, Other cities in which the pic- 
tures are scheduled for exhibition in- 
clude: New York, Seattle, Chicago, 


The Quick and the Dead: LAWRENCE BEALL SMITH 


Cleveland, San Francisco, New Orleans. 

Artists whose works are included jn 
the Washington Army show are: John 
Steuart Curry, Peter Blume, Ernest 
Fiene, Joseph Hirsch, Robert Benney 
Howard Baer, Francis Criss, Franklin 
Boggs, Fred Shane, Lawrence Beal] 
Smith, Marion Greenwood, and Manuel 
Tolegian, Artists represented in the 
Philadelphia Navy show are: Joseph 
Hirsch, Kerr Eby (see May Ist issue for 
review of Eby’s work), Irwin D. Hoff. 
man, David Stone Martin, Carlos Andre- 
son, and Julian Levi. 

Major General Norman T. Kirk M.C, 
Surgeon General of the United States 
Army, has written concerning the pro- 
ject: “. .. Here we have the ideal sub. 
ject for the artist’s brush. That the 
artists represented in this collection 
made the most of their opportunities, is 
apparent from the many magnificent 
paintings they have created, There has 
been no attempt to minimize the appall- 
ing aftermath of modern warfare. The 
artists have pictured the unpleasant- 
ness of war with the same skillful ap- 
plication of their talent that went into 
the paintings of personnel in training 
and civilian workers on medical ma- 
teriel, Here is reality—objective art at 
its best. The Abbott Collection of Medi- 
cal Department War Art is an eloquent 
testimonial to the enterprise and fore- 
sight of Abbott Laboratories and the 
War Department. Together they have 
done the nation a memorable service.” 


From the Pacific 


Corp. Don Gilman, who is attached 
to Headquarters Staff of the Anti-Air- 
craft Command in the South Pacific, 
has sent home a group of spare-time 
watercolors which give civilians an ex- 
pressive picture of the less bloody as- 
pects of life across the western ocean. 
They were on view the past fortnight 
at the Argent Galleries, Corp. Gilman's 
pictures are distinguished by their 
rhythmical drawing and fine character- 
ization. 

We liked best two of the portraits: 
Candy-Store Lady, Brisbane, who sits 
staring before her shop in the same at- 
titude shared by perhaps all candy store 
ladies, and Aussie Boss on Native Job, 
a vigorous figure seeming rather sur- 
prised at finding himself a model. Also 
appealing are the shy Native Boy who, 
the artist notes, gave the three pence 
earned by posing to his father, and 
Native With Flower, who wears his red 
posy on the left side indicating search 
for a second or.third, rather than first, 
wife. Other remembered exhibits ale 
Sleeping Native, Near Moresby, and 
Native Dance, the. latter presenting 4 
characteristic scene where figures dance 
in make-shift costume, having beet 
looted of the originals by the Japanese. 


—J. K. & 





Final Figures from L. A. 
After the final records were checked 
and the adding machines silent, the Ls 
Angeles Museum found that its First 
Biennial Exhibition of Drawings 
American Artists had attracted 45,5 
visitors and sold 34 drawings for a 
of $3,025. Aside from the five Museum 
purchase awards (see Arthur Milliers 
article in the March 1 Dicest), 29 dra® 
ings were bought by private collector. 
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Kerkam Gains 


EarL KERKAM, commercial artist who 
gave up a successful career to devote 
himself to painting, has further assured 
pis position as a portraitist of rare 
yision and dignity in his current show 
at the Bonestell Galleries. Not a formal 
portrait painter, Kerkam realizes his 
achievement by his remarkable ability 
to convey complex human personality 
through poetic but coherent form. 

Working alternately with opaque and 
transparent pigment, Kerkam fashions 
his heads from the twin aspects of ob- 
servation and insight, but it is an under- 
standing imagination which transmutes 
his portraits to a higher creative plane. 
Like others among his best work, Man I, 
the study of a massive, solidly con- 
structed head, belongs among the rela- 
tively small body of contemporary por- 
traits which are so peculiarly self-con- 
tained that they represent simultan- 
eously the universal and the specific. 
His paintings of young women, such as 
Marguerita, Young Girl and Girl’s Head, 
all possess a haunting sense of beauty 
too lasting to be termed charming. Also 
notable in a show which maintains a 
consistently high level is Study, the fig- 
ure of a seated woman whose self-pos- 
session, despite suggested misfortune, 
remains unalterable.—J. K. R. 


Alice Flint Show 


There is a sense of unusual richness 
of pigment and passion in the paint- 
ings by Alice Flint on view at the 
Modern Art Studio through May. Whe- 
ther she is painting large decorations 
or small florals, Miss Flint presents her 
appreciation of the voluptuous quality 
of thick, almost sculptured paint and 
the luxury of interwoven pattern and 
form. 

Frank Crowninshield, who has writ- 
ten an appreciative catalogue introduc- 
tion to the show, has loaned two por- 
traits from his collection. One of them, 
Girl in Flowered Robe, is a fine example 
of Miss Flint’s opulent but poetic por- 
trait style and is painted with charac- 
teristic use of strong blacks and greys. 

—J. K. R. 


Girl’s Head: Ear KERKAM. 
On View at Bonestell Galleries 
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D-Day: ALEXANDER BROOK 


Rehn Artists Combined in Strong Show 


FOR THE MOST PART, the large outcrop- 
ping of group exhibitions is seasonally 
premature by almost a month. Not so 
the one at the Rehn Galleries, where 
the annual Spring Exhibition has been 
an event on the May Art calendar for 
more than 20 years. As usual, this show- 
ing is of high quality, and, to a large ex- 
tent made up of new paintings so varied 
in style, subject and size that one is 
scarcely aware that there are 40 ex- 
hibits displayed through the four rooms 
and entrance hall. 

This year, the impact of war and suf- 
fering makes a _ stronger impression 
than that conjured by spring, although 
Georgina Klitgaard’s Early Spring, 
Florida, warm in feeling and color, is 
a superb performance. It is the tense, 
tragic head of a woman, titled D-Day, 
which took on character as Alexander 
Brook worked on it last June 6, that 
one keeps coming back to. Placed next 
to Mangravite’s pale green, soberly po- 
etic Tribute to a flyer lost in the Pacific, 
the two paintings set a thoughtful mood 
hard to get away from. In such com- 
pany, even Watkins’ handsome white 
Roses takes on a serious aspect. 


The surprise beauty of the show is 
Votive by Stark Young, who paints more 
like a painter than like the writer he is, 
and coordinates color and texture into 
a beautifully ordered design. Another 
high spot, of a different nature, is Eliza- 
beth Sparhawk-Jones’ darkly fanciful 
We Buried the Moon. Of three large 
portrait figures, Carson McCullers by 


Henry Varnum Poor, Mme. de Vilmorin 
by Speicher, and Down to Earth by the 
too infrequently seen Alexander James, 
the Poor made the strongest impression 
as a painting, although all three have 
the superior quality expected of these 
artists. 

Scattered in among paintings by the 
well known Rehn stable is work by a 
few younger artists, up for a trial run. 
One of these, Rumor by Northam Gould, 
might have been inspired by Thomas 
Mann’s angels who “made little O- 
shaped mouths, and shot little glances 
from under (their) eyelids . . . because 
(they) saw through the whole thing.” 

—Jo GIBBS. 


After a month’s showing on home 
territory (see April 1 issue of the 
DIGEST), the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Collection of Contemporary 
American Painting will soon start 
its 1945 tour. It will be shown at 
the Mezzanine Galleries, Interna- 
tional Building, of New York’s Rocke- 
feller Center from June 6 to July 8; 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
July 26 to August 26; the Corcoran 
Galleries, September 13 to October 
14; the Dayton Art Institute, Novem- 
ber 1 to 25; and the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, December 18 to January 27. 

It is expected that the Collection 
will tour the United States for about 
five years, additions and substitutions 
of pictures being made as it grows. 





Above is reproduced The Picture of Dorian Gray, which Ivan Le Lorraine Albright 
was commissioned to do for the motion picture of the same title. Albright, who 
has the habit of pricing his paintings at around $100,000, selected his twin brother, 
Zsissly, as his collaborator, worked for a year with “all expenses paid,” which was 
interpreted by the twins as including everything from cases of Scotch to lavish 
swimming pools. We have no exact idea what this study of psychological decay 
cost M.G.M., but it is probably the most expensive picture ever painted in America. 


Left Wing Artists Open Annual Exhibition 


THE ARTISTS 
one of a number of artist organizations 
in this country whose titles begin with 
a capital A. Because I am often con- 


LEAGUE OF AMERICA is 


fused by them (which is which, and 
why?), it might be well to rehearse 
pedigree now and then, as annual shows 
come up for review. The Artists League 
of America is an offshoot of. two former 
organizations, both of them Depression 
born:—the American Artists’ Congress 
and the United American Artists, C.I.O. 
It lists a membership comparable to 
the combined memberships of these two 
and in its Third Annual Exhibition, 
current at the Riverside Museum 
(through May 27), represents 125 paint- 
ers and sculptors. Among them are 
many whose names are entirely strange 
to one who was pretty familiar with 
the personnel of the older bandings. One 
explanation of this condition is that a 
proportion of the membership is in the 
Armed Services or engaged in war work, 
creating vacancies now filled by new 
members; another must be that normal 
shifts take place, younger people gain- 
ing inclusion as time goes on. 

The sculpture, this time, is not scat- 
tered about the exhibition as so many 
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obstacles to be avoided in viewing the 
paintings, but is given a front row at 
the head of the stairs. Seymour Lipton’s 
Clowns holds the most prominent posi- 
tion and offers one of the few humorous 
moments in the show. The smirking, 
tumbling figures carved of wood make 
an amusing group—although they are 
patterned too closely on Henry Moore’s 
(the English sculptor’s) entirely serious 
concept of sculptural forms in stone. 
Admirable is Ellen Key-Oberg’s reclin- 
ing nude in polished mahogany made 
of rhythmic, well-planned planes and 
named The Plot Thickens—after the 
finger-to-cheek gesture the figure hap- 
pens to assume. A Young Goat in teak- 
wood, simply translated by Cornelia 
Cresson somewhat in the manner of 
Barlach, and J. Claude Crow's plaster 
Papoose are the most distinguished of 
the other sculptures which number al- 
together eleven. 

The painting galleries contain much 
interesting material. Although the qual- 
ity of painting is professionally sound 
and the thoughts and impulses behind 
the pictures clearly expressed, not one 
is a “big painting” in the sense that it 

[Please turn to page 22] 


Not Their Best 


AN AMERICAN GrouP, which was or- 
ganized 14 years ago to give modern 
artists a wider opportunity to exhibit, 
is holding its Spring Annual at the In- 
ternational Print Society through May 
26. From a membership of seven (com- 
prising Stuart Edie, Paul Fiene, Hol- 
mead Phillip, Robert Philipp, Anatol 
Shulkin, Jacob Getlar Smith and Chuzo 
Tamotzu) when it held its first exhibi- 
tion at the Barbizon Plaza Galleries in 
1931, the group has grown until it now 
totals 74 painters and sculptors, most 
of them well established on 57th Street, 


It is unfortunate that in an exhibition 
of this kind the artists have not felt it 
necessary to put their best foot for- 
ward; for the current showing of 48 
works by as many exhibitors does not 
maintain the standard set by contribu- 
tors in their one-man shows. The small 
sculpture group comes off best with 
notable works by Hugo Robus whose 
bronze, A Smile, isolates a fleeting ex- 
pression in a thoroughly delightful and 
expert work; Berta Margoulies for her 
poignant The Travelers, Robert Cron- 
bach for End of Day, and Minna Har- 
kavy for Invocation. 

Outstanding paintings—and they are 
comparatively few—are Nahum Tschac- 
basov’s The Last Clipper, characteristic 
of his recent researches into moody, 
churning canvases and color contrast; 
Francis Criss’ crisp, competent varia- 
tion of a familiar scene, New York 
Rooftops; Julian Levi’s small study of 
a deer in Hurricane; Abe Birnbaum’s 
thickly painted experiment in color, 
Landscape; Nicolai Cikovsky’s gay, 
Dufy-like American Landscape; Jack 
Markow’s soft Boat on Shore; Moses 
Soyer’s earnest study of Two Dancers, 
and George Picken’s small Judy in the 
Corn. 

Remembered watercolors include 
works by Sol Wilson (The White Horse, 
a large imaginative picture in subdued 
tone), Philip Reisman, John Lonergan, 
and Joseph Hirsch.—JupITH KAYE REED. 


Bought in Britain 


Word has been received through Art- 
ists for Victory of another substantial 
group of purchases from the American- 
British Goodwill Exhibition, on tour in 
the British Isles. At the recent show- 
ing at the R. B. A. Galleries in London, 
Maurice Sterne’s Mexican Church In- 
terior was bought by the Tate Gallery, 
part of the purchase price being con- 
tributed by an anonymous American 
donor. A private buyer acquired Peter 
Hurd’s Anselmo’s House, also for pre 
sentation to the Tate Gallery. 

Other recent sales include: In the 
Forest by Raymond Breinin, purchased 
by subscription for the National Gal- 
lery of Scotland; Tatoo Artist by Barse 
Miller, bought by the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion, and Laborers Resting by Eugene 
Higgins, bought by the City Library 
of Dundee. Nantucket, Mass. by Haley 
Lever; Douceur dun Soir d Ete by 
Eugene Berman; Sunday Morring by 
Phil Paradise, and two pieces of scul> 
ture, Jean de Marco’s Baby Head and 
Mahonri Young’s Rolling His Own, have 
been privately purchased, Sixty prints 
have been sold, twenty for presenta 
tion to Glasgow University. 
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Views in Aquatint 

THE DELICATE ART of aquatint engrav- 
ing Was never a prolific or particularly 
profitable one, and, with the advent of 
lithography about a hundred years ago, 
it was practically abandoned as a com- 
mercial process, The exhibition of Old 
American Views in Aquatint, at the 
Harry Shaw Newman Gallery of the 
Old Print Shop (through the month) 
is probably the first of its kind in New 
York. Many of these rare and delicately 
colored prints, executed between 1777 
and 1845, are now the only accurate 
records we have of our cities and coun- 
tryside at certain periods. 

One of the rarest of the lot is a view 
of the Capitol in Washington engraved 
from architect Latrobe’s original de- 
sign. But Latrobe, the second architect 
in charge of rebuilding the Capitol after 
the fire in 1814, couldn’t get along with 
the politicians and resigned. Despite the 
efforts of his successor, Charles Bul- 
finch, to preserve his design in its en- 
tirety, the gentlemen on Capitol Hill 
decided that a higher, fancier dome 
would be more to their liking and there- 
by spoiled the original classic concep- 
tion in the eyes of many purists. 

Two charming small prints, Broad- 
way from the Bowling Green and Ful- 
ton Street and Market, both painted 
and engraved by English-born William 
J. Bennett, are colorful and sharply 
delineated, full of bustling activity. 

The Four Seasons, painted by George 
Harvey and engraved by Bennett, were 
to be just the start of a large series, 
with the letterpress to be done by Wash- 
ington Irving, but for which sufficient 
financial backing was never forthcom- 
ing. It must have involved an ambi- 
tious itinerary, for the four scenes of 
the Primitive Forest which were com- 
pleted, drew their subjects from the 
West (early Spring), bucolic Ohio 
(Summer and Autumn), and upper Can- 
ada (Winter). New York from Govern- 
ors Island, engraved by J. Hill after 
William G. Wall, is one of the choicest 
of the Hudson River Portfolio, combin- 
ing as it goes genuine artistry in mak- 
ing the most of the turbulent green 
water in the foreground for design pur- 
poses without interfering with accurate 
iconography.—Jo GIBBS. 











Deer Hunting in North Carolina: ANONYMOUS 


The Sporting Theme in Paint and Print 


Otp ENGLISH and Early American 
sporting paintings and prints fill most 
of the available space at the Kennedy 
Galleries this month, It is a sort of 
embarrassment of riches to choose from 
for comment. The English delight in 
hunting is echoed by these canvases of 
huntsmen and hounds. Trollope’s com- 
ment upon hunting comes to mind: “And 
then the music of the dogs became fast 
and frequent—Surely there is no sound 
like it for filling a man’s heart with 
eager desire to be at work.” 


In general, the landscapes in which 
these sporting figures are placed are 
secondary in interest, but a series of 
small paintings of fox hunting, by R. 
Stowe, are rich in color and textures of 
the rolling landscape, while a canvas by 
Boult, Pheasant Hunting, depicts a land- 
scape of great charm. There are ver- 
sions of cockfighting; and, in the case of 
Huntsmen and Hounds, by J. S. Sartori- 
ous, carefully finished portraiture of 
men, horses and dogs. 

Beside these stylishly appareled hunts- 


















































































men with their pink coats and high hats, 
our American woodsmen shooting wild 
ducks or hunting deer in homely garb 
are a decided contrast. Yet Wild Duck 
Shooting on the Wing by William Ran- 
ney or Deer Hunting in North Carolina 
by an anonymous artist reveal the same 
intensity of pursuit and pride of prow- 
ess. Two charming, small landscapes 
by Asher B. Durand get into the list- 
ing by details of sport. 

The prints of this collection are 
varied. Grouse Hunting and Duck Shoot- 
ing, from paintings by Samuel Howitt, 
and a large print of The Meet, engraved 
after Alken, are typical English sub- 
jects. But the meeting of the Society of 
Royal Archers with its elegantly dressed 
ladies and general effect of decorous 
behavior is another story. A print which 
has long been my favorite is Interior of 
Five Court, Randall and Turner Spar- 
ring, Which avers that it is published 
for ‘““Noblemen, Gentlemen and Lovers 
of the Art of Self Defence.” The group 
of figures around the contestants ap- 
pear to have turned to have their por- 
traits taken and in their types resemble 
the characters of Hogarth’s prints. 

A number of Currier & Ives plates 
are included, such as Central Park with 
its group of colorful skaters. Perhaps, 
the most remarkable print is of Union 
Prisoners at Salisbury Base, engaged in 
a game of ball, which is attested to have 
been made from life by Major Otto Bot- 
ticher. This is only touching some of 
the high spots of a large and colorful 
exhibition.—MArGARET BREUNING. 





Decorative Fantasies 

Harold Burrows draws upon legendary 
themes of many countries for his “Dec- 
orative Fantasies in Color” now on view 
at the Grand Central Galleries. Painted 
in watercolor often combined with gold 
or metal leaf, they depict a series of 
ever graceful young women against 
exotic backgrounds. A well-known illus- 
trator, Burrows has been New York art 
director for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for 
many years.—J. K.R. 
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And the Storm Passed: WonG SIULING 


The Versatile Wongs 


WONG SIULING and his wife Linda Wu 
may congratulate themselves upon 
something of a cultural triumph in con- 
nection with the current annual exhibi- 
tion of painting and sculpture by junior 
members of the National Arts Club. Mr. 
Wong was not only awarded first prize 
in the oil division for his portrait titled 
And the Storm Passed, but earned an 
honorable mention for his watercolor 
as well, while his wife’s head, Supplica- 
tion merited a prize in the sculpture di- 
vision, 

Members of the jury of award respon- 
sible for this signal honor to the Wong 
family were: Alphaeus Cole, Van Deer- 
ing Perrine, and Walter Biggs, for 
painting, with George Lober judging the 
sculpture. 

Biographically speaking, Mr. Wong 
fought as a Captain in the Army of 
Chiang Kai-shek during the seige of 
Shanghai. Bombed out of his own Uni- 
versity by the Japs, the artist was sent 
to America on a scholarship from his 
Government and spent three years 
studying in San Francisco and the Art 
Students League in New York. It was 
during his stay in New York that he 
met his wife, who was at that time 


Supplication: LinDA Wu 





studying sculpture at the National 
Academy School of Art. 

Other prizewinners in the National 
Arts Club exhibition are: John O’Mal- 
ley, awarded the second prize in the oil 
division for his canvas titled Vigil; 
Ariene Beigneaux, awarded first honor- 
able mention for her portrait entry 
titled David Delapa; Marion Lefcourte, 
whose portrait entry, Sarah merited sec- 
ond honorable mention. First water- 
color prize went to Hode Frankl for 
Land, while in the sculpture division, 
first honorable mention was awarded to 
Marie Zoe Greene’s Head of Young Wo- 
man, second honorable mention going to 
Ralph Stephenson for Lamb. 

An award in the graphic division went 
to Margaret Sussman for her drawing 
titled Bear; while in the children’s divi- 
sion special prizes were given to Hope 
Lange and Tamar Samuelson. 


Woodcuts by Gauguin 


Woopcuts BY PAUL GAUGUIN, at the 
Kleemann Gallery, possess so individual 
a solution of the varied resources of the 
medium that it is not difficult to realize 
how much influence they had upon 
graphic artists, when they were discov- 
ered and published by his son. The linear 
harmony of Gauguin’s paintings is, nat- 
urally, accentuated in this medium, 
while their rhythmic organization suc- 
ceeds in conveying intensity of emotion 
without the lushness of color that dis- 
tinguishes his canvases. 

The great diversity of silhouette ‘in 
these prints makes immediate impres- 
sion, while the static quality of forms 
seems more appropriate in this work 
than in his paintings. In the exotic fig- 
ures and landscapes of the South Seas, 
the exact quality appears to be found 
appropriate to the artist’s temperament 
and aesthetic gifts. Yet it is not alone 
to the exotic character of his subject 
matter that these works owe their ap- 
peal. The amazing character of his spa- 
tial design and its highly decorative ef- 
fect even in these small prints are ines- 
capable. Forms, in themselves, are neg- 
ligible, but as components of design 
they are skillfully integrated with deco- 
rative detail. 

A certain archaic note, felt in the 
paintings, is emphasized in the wood- 
cuts; perhaps an ingenuous disregard 
for naturalistic forms would be a more 
intelligent definition of much of this 
work, in which the balance of dark and 
light masses produces an elemental ef- 
fect. Yet Gauguin does not enhance his 
linear patterns with striking contrasts 
of black and whites so much as subtle 
modulations of shadow and full light. 

Changement de Residence, shows how 

simplified moving day was in Tahiti; 
while the Enlevement d’Europe is an 
amusing translation of a classic myth 
in homely terms of peasant life—the 
placid bull looks more accustomed to 
work in the fields than to seize and 
carry off the timorous lady. Femme 
Cueillant des Fruits et Oviri, or the re- 
clining figure of Te Arii Vahine are two 
of the arresting prints. 
* There are two landscapes and a figure 
piece, paintings of Gauguin’s early pe- 
riod, also included in the showing. They 
are a definite foil for the later and more 
characteristic accomplishment of the 
prints.— MARGARET BREUNING. 












Notre Dame—August 26, 1944: 
BERNARD LAMOTTE 





Streets of Paris 


WATERCOLORS and drawings by Ber- 
nard Lamotte, at the Carroll Carstairs 
Gallery, present many aspects of Paris 
streets, which with the slightest of 
means achieve so vivid a rendering of 
familiar scenes that the exhibition 
places a nostalgic charm on the be- 
holder. 

The majority of the pieces are brush 
drawings with occasional touches of 
color in which the subtle modulations, 
the richness of old weathered textures, 
the nice adjustment of masses all con- 
tribute to the harmonious effect. Place 
de la Concorde has for its focus the 
towering obelisk against a distant vista 
of the Arc de Triomphe; Pluie (there is 
as much rain in these drawings as one 
usually finds in Paris) shows a winding 
street lined with dark, low houses— 
there is one white facade—which opens 
finally on a space of unshadowed light 
whose clarity is in contrast to the som- 
ber street; Boulevard, glistening in the 
rain, its reflections of lighted windows 
on the wet pavement and its procession 
of tall trees a remarkable summing up 
of the character of locale. 

Banlieu is a little glimpse of sub- 
urbia, its humble, little house, its strag- 
gling garden and leaning fence, a world 
in itself, conveying the secretive, in- 
timate life of the individual securely 
sheltered from. unwanted intrusion of 
neighborly activity. Other especially ap- 
pealing items are Entree du Jardin & 
Luxembourg and Notre Dame, with 
sand bags heaped in the foreground. 

The head of Le Coq, apparently sing- 
ing for France, as it is credited with do 
ing, and an exquisite Fleurs should also 
be noted. The simplicity of the designs, 
the fluency of the draftsmanship and 
the tactful selection of detail all count 
heavily in this array of work. (Until 
May 18.)—MarGAaRET BREUNING. 






















































Ballet Drawings Exhibited 

Twenty-five drawings of ballet sé 
tings and costumes, together with 4 
model by Eugene Berman for The Islam 
God, will be on view at the Museu 
of Modern Art until July 2. 
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Britannica Picks 
Dale Nichols 


DaLe NICHOLS, prominent designer and 
artist whose crisp and nostalgic deline- 
ations of rural America have been wide- 
ly reproduced, has been appointed art 
editor of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
publications, it was announced by editor 
Walter Yust. Nichols succeeds the late 
Grant Wood who held the position for 
more than a year until his death in 
1942. 

Formerly consultant to Britannica’s 
editors, Dale Nichols designed the bind- 
ing and end pages of the 175th anniver- 
sary edition. The 40-year-old Nebraskan 
will now have the important job of di- 
recting format styling, commissioning 
art work and expanding the use of il- 
lustrative material for Britannica, Bri- 
tannica Junior, Book of the Year, and 
World Atlas. He will also contribute 
original drawings. 

Nichol’s career began with the letter- 
ing of the words “Your Name Goes 
Here” on calendars in his first profes- 
sional job, after student years at the 
Academy of Design and Art Institute in 
Chicago. Earliest recognition in the 
field of fine arts came to him ten years 
ago when he won the Hearst Award at 
the Institute for his painting, The End 
of the Hunt, now owned by the Metro- 
politan Museum. Since then he has had 
painting and design commissions from 
numerous organizations, including Ab- 
bott Laboratories, Greyhound Lines, 
U. S. Gypsum Co., Swift and Co., Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana, the Northern Pacific 
Railroad and the O. A. Smith Corp. 

Winner of 28 national awards in the 
fields of painting and graphic arts, he is 
a crusader for better art in advertising 
and illustration: “It doesn’t matter 
whether one is designing waste baskets 
or murals, the same sort of satisfaction 
will accrue to the artist if he has made 
his work be true to himself.” 


Maccoy and Steffen 


Two artists known for their work in 
serigraph, the color print process that 
has come into favor in the past few 
years for use by fine arts artists, are be- 
ing shown together at the Weyhe Gal- 
leries. Besides serigraphs, they show 
watercolors and gouaches. In the case 
of Steffens, there is not a great deal of 
difference in his handling of the two 
mediums, but Maccoy uses his brush 
freely, making sparkling and animated 
paintings of rural scenes, with and with- 
out cows. Maccoy works with a sure 
hand; and his sense of the dramatic, 
combined with the strong compositional 
sense he has always displayed, makes 
vigorous and compelling pictures of 
every one of the ten paintings shown. 
Vermont Apple Orchard and Evening 
Birds are especially attractive. 

Steffen more clearly announces his 
Kansas origin. Milk Weed with ear of 
corn, Prairie Town, and Farm Scene 
With very yellow hay being pitched in 
true midwest fashion, are testimony to 
an artist being able to find his subject 
matter where his sentiments lie, Most 
Successful of Steffens’ serigraphs is his 
Riled Roosters, developed in browns and 
bright red of combs. The duo show will 
ast through June 2.—Maupe RILEY. 
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Nude Study: JOSEF FoSHKO 


Foshko Reveals Both Charm and Force 


JosEF FosHko is holding an exhibition 
of paintings, at the Ferargil Galleries, 
which speak, as the poet says, “a varied 
language.” That is, there is at times a 
stridency of color and vigor of brushed- 
up impasto in some of the works, while 
other canvases attain a more balanced 
expression of generalized forms built up 
with clear, bright color. Again, Nude 
Study with its elegance of arrangement, 
precision of draftsmanship and smooth 
flow of planes suggests Foshko’s study 
at the Beaux Arts, in Paris. 

Although the artist has been resident 
in this country for a considerable time, 
it is, possibly, his Russian background 
and inheritance that permits him to 
seize upon ordinary aspects of Amer- 
ican life and endow them with a lively 
interest of imaginative conception as in 
Sea Gate or the sparkling Low Tide. 

Such groups as Midsummer, figures 


on a beach in full sun; the rhythmic 
disposition of the performers in Hacha; 
and the sharply-contrasted colors of 
Fruit Vendors and Pushcarts are espe- 
cially noted items. 

End of the Picnic, rather turgid in 
color and the confused symbolism of La 
Tragedie Eternelle do not come off so 
well. The two portraits, The Young In- 
tellectual and The Man With the 
Glasses step a little too heavily on the 
loud pedal to be entirely satisfactory. 
(Until May 17.)—-MARGARET BREUNING. 


Illustrations by Enters 

Angna Enters, who really gets around, 
has been commissioned by the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company to illustrate The 
Best Short Stories of the Year. From 
her recent show at the Hollywood Gal- 
leries of Francis Taylor, movie stars 
bought 11 of her paintings. 


TANGUY 


PAINTINGS THROUGH JUNE 2 









Pierre 
Matisse 
Gallery 


41 East 57 St. 
New York 


STAN PORAY 


MAY 8-31 


FRANCIS TAYLOR GALLERIES 


BEVERLY HILLS HOTEL BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 













SUMMER EXHIBITION 


THROUGH JUNE 22nd 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN ARTISTS 


ARGENT GALLERIES 42 West 57th Street, N. Y. 
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Saturday Night Bath: Horace PIPPIN 


Sound Painting by the Downtown Group 


PERHAPS the recent unseasonal hot 
weather produced an estival reaction 
in the art world and with it numerous 
group shows. One of these group exhibi- 
tions is at the Downtown Gallery; it is 
an outstanding one, both in its variety 
and in its high average of accomplish- 
ment. It speaks with an unmistakably 
American accent—American being a 
quality easier to appreciate than to de- 
fine. Yet it should be conceded that even 
such definitely native expression, though 
now free from foreign influences, owes 
something to them in many of the forms 
that it has taken. 

One of the high spots of a showing 
that has many high spots is the canvas 
by Ben Shahn, Liberation, showing chil- 
dren flying around on a sort of aerial 
merry-go-round with a ruined house in 
the background. Whether it is inten- 
tionally symbolic, it impresses one as 
symbolism, a sort of depressing realiza- 
tion that the élan of liberation is an 
ephemeral emotion compared with the 
reality of devastation and desolation of 
the liberated. The symbolism may be 
omitted and the painting enjoyed for its 
impressive handling of form and move- 
ment and its sound brushwork. 

Wind Over Chair Mountain by David 
Fredenthal, a desolate array of rocky 
peaks thrusting on each other, is an- 
other compelling canvas. Horace Pippin 
contributes Saturday Evening Bath, 
which indicates how steadily his 
achievement moves forward; the masses 
of lustrous black and snowy white and 
sharp color accents make a handsome 
pattern, It is true that the floor boards 
refuse to stay horizontal and rise up 
like a fence, but that is a minor item 
that actually adds interest to the work. 

Raymond Breinin’s romantic They 
Guard By Night with its loose brush- 
ing of melting colors, is another admir- 
able item. Georgia O’Keeffe’s White 
Place and Sun is a topnotch O'Keeffe, 
one of those subjects which no one else 
would have thought of, or would have 
been able to carry out in this way, if 
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they had theught of it. In Chipping the 
Mast Jacob Lawrence handles a difficult 
composition successfully, while the stri- 
dent blues and reds impinging on each 
other lend emotional content. 

John Marin contributes Sea and Boat, 
the most successful oil that I have ever 
seen by him, completely escaping wa- 
tercolor technique, but retaining that 
sense of immensity of sea and horizon 
and dynamic energy of heaving water 
that distinguishes so many of his water- 
colors. William Harnett’s To the Opera, 
an elegant hand grasping an equally ele- 
gant cane, is not only an incredible tech- 
nical performance, but a sound aesthetic 
idea.—MARGARET BRUENING. 





This portrait of Marian Anderson by 
Paul Meltsner, sold in a Hollywood War 
Bond drive for $200,000 in bonds, has 
just been received by Howard Univer- 
sity as a gift from the anonymous pur- 
chaser. It was one of a group of eight 
paintings by Meltsner which brought a 
total of $3,000,000 in war bonds. 


Scenes by Hantman 


Murray HANTMAN, who is holding his 
first one-man show at the Marquie Gal- 
lery through June 2, is a Pennsylvania. 
born artist who went to California where 
he worked on murals with Siquieros 
and taught in Los Angeles and San Dj. 
ego schools. Now living and painting 
in New York, he appears little infly- 
enced by his western migration, for 
the Pennsylvania landscape or New 
England Coast are his sole themes in 
the current show. 

When Hantman is painting the shore 
and its hugging ports his work is most- 
ly dark and dramatic, due to a penchant 
for moody skies and brooding, blue- 
toned atmosphere. Form is simplified 
to make designed patterns of the scene. 
Best in this vein are Fishing Village, 
striking in its effective use of squat 
shapes and contrast of lights and darks; 
Preparing Nets, a large composition 
not distinguished by originality of con- 
cept but well handled, and Pulling the 
Nets which achieves greater color con- 
trast. Varying the blue tone are the 
small Moon Cloud, more Ryderesque in 
its limited greyed palette than Hart- 
leyian and Construction, an active scene 
on harmonies of yellow-brown.—J. K.R. 


With Messianic Zeal 


It has been several years since we 
have seen pictures with so obvious a 
propaganda bias as those being exhib- 
ited by Sara Berman-Beach at Artists 
Associates through May. Miss Berman- 
Beach calls her show “The Road to 
Democracy,” and although it is her first 
solo flight the exhibition is retrospec- 
tive in character, covering as it does 
the last 30 years. Passionately inter- 
ested in the political and economic ques- 
tions and problems of her time, the 
artist leaves no doubt as to her pro- 
posed solution. 

The pictures on display chronological- 
ly depict such events as The Funeral 
of Mother Mooney, Trotskyism and The 
Scottsboro Boys, through to a happier 
view of the world in T.V.A. and Teheran. 
Unfortunately the artist’s skill has not 
kept pace with her messianic zeal in 
the majority of these paintings: Miss 
Berman-Beach, who has done a series 
of aviation murals for the Internation- 
al Workers Order, uses a_poster-like 
approach, although her technique is 
neither flat nor oversimplified (the lat- 
ter in contrast to her ideology). 

J.K.R. 


Poray in Los Angeles 


Early and late paintings by Stan 
Poray are on exhibition at the Francis 
Taylor Galleries, Beverly Hills, until 
May 31, following his recent successful 
shows in New York and Chicago. Since 
leaving his home in Cracow in 1912 J 
Poray has visited a large portion of the 
world, settling in California in 1921. Ir 
cluded in his present show are works 
done in France and in Vermont, Ill 
nois, Colorado, Utah and California. 

Arthur Millier, Los Angeles Timés, 
once wrote of Poray: “Great craft 
man... Having found the loveliness of 
ordinary things, he seems set free # 
compose and describe them. This he 
does with technical perfection that has 
no betters.” 
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Albert Pike Lucas 


AuBertT PIKE Lucas, well known 
painter and sculptor and past president 
of numerous art organizations, died 
May 2 after a long period of ill health. 
He was 83 years old, 

Lucas, who was born in Jersey’ City, 
attended Packer Institute in Brooklyn, 
put soon went to Paris where he studied 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts under Her- 
pert and Boulanger and later in the 
studios of Gustave Courtois and Dagnan 
Bouveret. A regular exhibitor at the 
Paris Salon from 1889, he was awarded 
honorable mention there in 1900. Other 
prizes won in a long career include a 
medal at the exhibition in Buffalo in 
1901; the Medal of Honor from the 
Allied Artists of America in 1928; the 
Joseph S, Isador Prize in 1931; and the 
Anonymous Prize of the Allied Artists 
in 1937. 

Although the most active period of 
his career embraced both painting and 
sculpture, Lucas confined himself to 
landscape painting in later life. His 
works may be seen at the National Gal- 
lery, the San Diego Art Museum, the 
Milwaukee Art Institute, the Royal 
Academy in London and the Metropol- 
itan Museum. 

A member of the National Academy, 
he was a former assistant secretary of 
that organization, as well as vice-presi- 
dent of the Allied Artists of America 
from 1931-36 and president for several 
years thereafter. He was also president 
of the Society of Painters and the New 
York Society of Painters. His club mem- 
berships included the Lotos, National 
Arts, and Salmagundi clubs, the Société 
Nationale des Beaux Arts, National 
Sculpture Society, and the New York 
Federation of Arts. He leaves a sister, 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Lucas, with whom 
he lived. 









































































































































































































From Law to Art 


Bertha Schaefer is devoting her wall 
space this month to a joint exhibition 
of paintings by Robert Barrell and Lil- 
lian Orloff, both alumni of the Art 
Students League, Miss Orloff, who 
turned from law to art when she re- 
Signed an appointment as Assistant 
Prosecutor to devote full time to paint- 
ings, works with fair facility in modern 
French idiom. A semi-abstract artist, 
her emphasis is on design and compo- 
sition. Her color is fresh and pleasant, 
her distortions tasteful. Remembered 
pictures are Composition, a small can- 
vas well organized; Erika, a portrait 
which cues its sloping movement from 
Modigliani; and The Wind Takes Rein, 
a large picture of two solid nudes, 
neither of whom could be swayed by 
a typhoon. 

The four pictures by Barrell avail- 
able for viewing by press time are not- 
able for their clever use of complex 
motifs, as well as their skilled handling 
of color patterns. Basing his designs 
on Aztec and American Indian inspira- 
tion, Barrell presents to the observer a 
fascinating guessing game and one 
Whose handicaps (just what is he try- 
ing to Say?) strangely intrigues so 
many visitors today. We liked best the 


Well-woven mosaics, Don Quixote and 
The Celibate. 




























—JUDITH KAYE REED. 
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The Magnificent Fish: Kart ZERBE (Encaustic) 


Annual Purchases for Nebraska Collection 


Back IN 1920, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
M. Hall established a trust fund for 
the purchase of art objects, recom- 
mended by “two qualified expert judges 
of art’ and approved by the Board of 
Regents, for the University of Ne- 
braska Art Galleries. Since that time 
ninety works have been bought for a 
total of $65,610 from the income of 
this fund. 

This year Frederick A. Sweet of the 
Art Institue of Chicago (serving for the 
third successive year) and Philip Adams, 
director of the Columbus (Ohio) Gal- 
lery of Fine Arts, made seven thought- 
ful recommendations from the annual 
exhibition assembled by the Nebraska 
Art Association, all of which have been 
approved for purchase by the Board. 

First on the list came two distin- 
guished still lifes: Kuniyoshi’s now well 
known Room 110, which won the first 
award at Carnegie, and a brilliant en- 
caustic, The Magnificent Fish, by Karl 
Zerbe. The University terms Alexander 


Calder’s bronze mobile Snake on Arch 
“a kind of super-toy.” 

Four watercolors and drawings help 
round out the study collection, George 
Grosz’s Fallen Tree shows one more 
phase of his watercolor style to com- 
pare with two others in the Hall collec- 
tion. Boardman Robinson’s casein tem- 
pera, Doc Hill, is perhaps one of the 
best of his illustrations for Spoon River 
Anthology. George Luks’ watercolor 
sketch brings the University’s represen- 
tation of The Eight up to six. A pen 
drawing by José de Creeft makes a fine 
companion piece to his bronze sculp- 
ture Harvest, which was bought in 1943. 

In addition to the works purchased 
for the Hall collection, fifteen other 
paintings were brought from the Annual 
which closed last month. The Nebraska 
Art Association purchased Louis 
Bouché’s oil portrait of Jimmy Savo 
and Waldo Peirce’s watercolor Chickens, 
while fourteen pictures were privately 
bought for Lincoln homes and offices. 
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SCULPTURE By 


BORIS LOVET-LORSKI 


May 16 - June 16 


PORTRAITS By 


MICHEL WERBOFF 


May [8 - 


19 East 64th Street, New York City 


and CO., Inc. 


June 16 
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The Wasatch: DEAN FAUSETT 


Dean Fausett Views the Western.Landscape 


AT THE KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES (the lat- 
ter half of May) long ranges of blue 
hills and mountains shrouded some- 
times in mists and generally overlaid 
by glorious skies, run round the room 
in an almost continuous range that 
reaches from Vermont to the Salt Lake 
country. Dean Fausett has been out 
West gazing into the vast distances of 
Colorado and Utah where a ranch or 
a river valley may take more than a 
week to traverse on horseback, but can 
be seen in its entirety from any well- 
taken point of outlook. 


Fausett’s landscapes do not smell of 
the earth; they glorify the picturesque 
qualities of panoramic scenery. Absen- 
tee landowners will appreciate them 
more than farmers ever would; for the 
artist never “digs under,” and a rain 
to him is not a crop freshener so much 
as a fine effect for a watercolor sky. 

The paintings shown are both oils 
and watercolors. The watercolors in 
many ways are superior, being more 
fluid, less static, and more steeped in 
atmospheric effects. Fausett’s tendency 
to paint landscape blue and very green 


is, in its way, as much in need of up 
ting as was the Barbizon painters’ ing 
nation to browns. Therefore the instan 

of a really red Colorado hill, a broy 
study of trees at Guadalupe, and 
arid yellow flats of the Wasatch riv 
bed, comes as a relief from the mon 
ony of green lushness. It would t 
more than this to counterbalance ¢ 
large oil, Our Vermont, which is a comm 
fection of leafy trees and perfect skym 
limpid pool and barns. But we 
more than this. For this exceeding} 
facile landscape painter paints girls 
with equal ease. 


Of the three graceful portraits shown, 
one is a nude who partially shades her 
comely face with upraised arms. Fay 
sett’s one flower study is titled 
Perfection, The exhibition will be show 
through June. 2.—MAubDE RILEY. 


Romance of the Ramapos 


The rich romanticism of the Ramap 
Hill country in its varying moods if 
spired the paintings by Elizabeth da, 
seen this fortnight at the Argent Gal 
leries. Miss Fulda, who is sympathetié! 
to the majesty of the hills and giar 
rock formations as well as to the poetry 
of its hidden brooks and flowers, paints 
her country with fidelity and apprecia- 
tion of its changing color tones. 

Remembered pictures include Snow 
on the Mountains, faithful in its con- 
trast of warm rust trees, pale brown 
hills and lush green land; Wilderness, 
in darker key, showing the gnarled tree 
trunks; Trailing Arbutus, and Ga-Nus-§! 
Chuah, appreciative of the scene as a 
setting for legendary drama.—J. K.R. 


KNOEDLER 


PAINTINGS 


by 


CECILE BELLE 


Through May 26th 


PAINTINGS 


of 


CHINESE OBJECTS 


WILMA PREZZI 


May 21st — June 9b 


DURAND-RUEL 


12 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH. STREET 


NEW YORK 


14 East 57th Street, New York 
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An Expression from Sibelius’ First Symphony: I. J. BELMONT 


Belmont Interprets Union of Art and Music 


carefully-considered analogy between 
the function of pigments in relation to 
the musical elements of rhythm, coun- 
terpoint, etc. 

One may, however, forget scientific 
theorizing as exemplified in these can- 
vases in the enjoyment of their vibrat- 
ing color and their orchestration of 


rhythms, their plangent chords of vivid 
hues or delicate overtones of low notes. 
Ride of the Valkyries, mystical, wraith- 
like forms rushing onward through ful- 
ginous ephemeral veils of color, or the 
exquisite harmonies of glowing color of 
the Prelude to Lohengrin that make 
that magical music actually sound 
through the gallery are especially note- 


worthy. 
But it is not all Wagner’s music, 
which receives interpretation here. 


There is a powerful evocation of Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony with its 
crashing cadences; a romantic transla- 
tion of Swan of Tuonela, by Sibelius, 
that possesses the haunting beauty of 
that music, while a strange quality of 
the world of antiquity is expressed by 
the poetic Apres Midi d’Une Faune, by 
Debussy. Perhaps the most remarkable, 
because one of the most fragile and in- 
tangible of themes, is the canvas inter- 
preting Schubert’s Ave Maria. Poetry, 
paintings and music are all components 
of these sensitively felt and vividly ex- 
pressed works. The exhibition will con- 
tinue through the month of May. 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 





Six Honored by Grants 


The American Academy of Arts and 
Letters and the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters have presented six 
grants of $1,000 each to non-member 
artists “to enable them to continue 
their creative works and to honor them 
by practical recognition of their achieve- 
ments.” The winners are André Ruel- 
lan, Edward Laning, Raphael Soyer, 
Vincent Glinsky, Peter Dalton and Don- 
ald DeLue. 
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Recent Paintings by EMANUEL 
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Renee Lahm 


RENEE LAHM is best known for her 
gay and effervescent watercolors which 
chronicled the 1939 New York World’s 
Fair—its building, its changing scenes 
in changing weather and changing sea- 
sons. Not long thereafter she contracted 
pleurisy and was bedridden, first in New 
York, where she continued to paint Cen- 
tral Park from her apartment window, 
and finally in Tucson, Arizona, where 
she died suddenly on the evening of May 
3rd at the Tucson Medical Center. 

Like her work, Mrs. Lahm was a gay 
and gentle person, but she was also a 
vigorous champion of her fellow artists. 
One of the founders of the Federation 
of Modern Artists, she served as secre- 
tary to the organization for many years, 
and continued a voluminous correspon- 
dence in behalf of art and artists during 
her long illness. 

Mrs. Lahm was born in New York 
City in 1887, studied at the Art Students 
League and in Europe, held one-man 
shows at the Midtown Galleries where 
she was a member of the group, and 
exhibited over a period of years in most 
of the large annuals and museum shows. 
She is survived by her husband, Morti- 
mer Lahm, and three children, Lt. Mor- 
timer Lahm, now in the European The- 
atre, Joan Lahm Sloane, Elizabeth Lahm, 
and one grandchild, Carol Sloane. 


Ilse Schoeller’s Debut 


Sensuous feeling for rich pigment and 
an imaginative approach to familiar 
landscape marked the first one-man 
show of Ilse Schoeller, just closed at 
the Norlyst Gallery. Miss Schoeller 
paints the Massachusetts countryside in 
moody blues and greens which may be 
the result of earlier residence in Switz- 
erland or a purely temperamental re- 
flection. Modern French art has been 
studied, but fortunately it all adds up 
to a vigorous, personal style, bolstered 
by sound painting technique.—J. K. R. 


This portrait of a Tarascan Indian fish 
peddler was one of 35 paintings of Mex- 
ico recently exhibited by Joseph Mar- 
gulies at the Pan-American Union in 
Washington, under the patronage of the 
Mexican Ambassador and his wife, Senor 
and Senora de Castillo Nejera. A film 
made during the exhibition by United 
Artists has since been sent on a good- 
will tour through South America. 


Schooldays by Florence Furst 


For its last show of the season the 
Studio Guild is presenting an exhibi- 
tion of portraits, still-lifes and land- 
scapes by the Illinois artist, Florence 
Furst, on view through May 19. The 
portraits, which form the major por- 
tion of the show, dre nearly all of chil- 
dren depicted in their varying moods at 
play or in the schoolroom. Notable 
among them is the large double portrait, 
Readin’, Writin’, ’Rithmatic.—J. K. R. 


ISTH ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION 


NEW IMPORTANT EXAMPLES BY LEADING 
AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE ARTISTS 


THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY 


43 EAST 51st STREET 


NEW YORK 


E. & A. Silberman Galleries 


PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART 


32 East 57th Street 


BRUMMER 


110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. 


New York, N. Y. 


GALLERY 


NEW YORK 


Artist League Annual 


[Continued from page 14] 

carries across the room, nor that 
lingers in memory for its brilliance, R 
viewed close-up, as they must be, mz 
of the oils (but none of the watercolo 
are found to be little masterpieces 
their own modest way. Lessons are 
forth rather passionately by a 
touched by the suffering that the 
flict in Europe has brought. The 
gruesome of these, and also the 
affecting, is Harry Davis’s Street Sce 
in the Warsaw Ghetto. Described j; 
low grey tones, the persecutors and per. 
secuted, lined up forward in the Many. 
windowed street, give the effect of 
low chant, sung as a dirge. 

An excellent painting is Frank Rob 
bins’ Yesterday the World, a version 
of Nazi military authority under ar 
rest. which might prove to be mor 
documentary than summary. Anton R 
fregier’s dazed child in the painting 
There’s No One Left in the Village hag 
this quality too. Choosing a subject of 
war action, Philip Evergood paints the 
taking of a woods by infantry as a job 
which “has to be done.” 

Taking their subjects from daily life 
and making pictures of well above aver 
age interest are: Leo Quanchi’s Mul- 
berry Street Festival, Solotaroff’s Ma 
nequins, Tamotzu’s Sun Flowers, Lil 
Harmon’s Mother and Daughter, Gwath- 
mey’s End of the Day hitchhikers, Marie 
Oberlander’s Greek Workers Dancing, 
and paintings by Mildred Shire Mermin, 
Sonya D. Lifshey, Frederick Serger, 
Dorothy Sherry and Walkowitz. A trip 
to Riverside Drive and 103rd holds more 
rewards than a view of the Hudson. And 
the Museum is open on Sundays, as it 
is daily except Monday, from 1 to 5. 

MAUuDE RILEY. 
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Paintings by Molla 


An artist named Molla, who acknowl 
edges the mastership of Paul Klee, is 
shown by the Pinacotheca in a size 
able collection of gouaches and water 
colors which,. taken together, give 4 
delightful appearance of artistry and 
impulse without resolving at any one 
point into a work of actually substan 
tial character. Yet, among the various 
sized little paintings shown is many a 
delightful passage which attests to 4@ 
vision borne on the wings of fancy and 
to an enviable talent for detachment. 
Most of the paintings seem to have 
been done by automatic impulse, of 
let’s say, reflexive action following some 
experience either real or imagined. 

Such address as this to the business 
of making a picture is of course first 
of all a satisfaction to the one who 
does it. If others derive moments of 
pleasure from these modest offerings, 
they should not be asked to give the 
reason why.—MAvupDE RILEY. 


“HOMAGE TO MUSIC" 


BELMONT 


TWELVE RECENT 
COLOR-MUSIC PAINTINGS 


Through May 


BELMONT GALLERIES, Inc. 
26 East 55th St. New York 
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The Stillness of August 









GROUP EXHIBITION 
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Through May 


MACBETH GALLERY 


Established 1892 


11 EAST 57TH STREET e NEW YORK CITY 





47 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 






DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 

















GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


New York + 720 Fifth Avenue 


JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 
Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 


PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


PAINTINGS 
MAY 14—JUNE 2 


MARQUIE GALLERY 


16 W. 57TH ST. NEW YORK 











Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





NEW ENGLAND PAINTERS 


WE WILL EXHIBIT YOUR WORK ON 
COMMISSION, WITHOUT GALLERY 
FEES, IF WE LIKE IT. BRING SAM- 
PLES, OR SEND PHOTOGRAPHS TO 


TODAY'S ART GALLERY 


176 Newbury Street ¢ Boston 


PAINTINGS 


SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 


69 EAST 57th STREET @ NEW YORK 
—— SaaS 





STENDAHL GALLERIES 


3006 Wilshire ° 


S. MACDONALD 
WRIGHT 
FEITELSON 
LUNDEBERG 
SKALING 


Boulevard ° 
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A Modern Viewpoint 
aeessRBy RALPH M. PEARSONS***= 


Naturalism versus Abstraction 
in the Movies 


There is a motion picture now play- 
ing—The Picture of Dorian Gray— 
which neatly illustrates certain of the 
relative values of naturalism and ab- 
straction in all pictures. 

The story by Oscar Wilde is sym- 
bolical. It deals with a wish fulfillment 
of the impossible. The movie takes this 
impossible theme and expresses it in 
terms of the concrete and _ possible. 
Young and handsome Dorian Gray, look- 
ing at his newly completed life-sized 
portrait painted by his artist-friend im- 
pulsively wishes that his identity could 
be shifted to this proxy of himself to 
the extent that it would pay the wages 
of sin by showing age and decay, while 
he in the flesh remained. eternally 
young. Presto—the wish is granted. 
Through the following years he sins to 
the hilt. The portrait grows aged and 
currupt; he remains externally un- 
changed. Finally, burdened by the ac- 
cumulation of guilt, his soul rebels; in 
desperation he stabs the painting and 
the magic spell is broken. 

Ivan Le Lorraine Albright painted 
the masterly portrait of corruption. The 
action of the unreal plot unfolds-in all 
the utter naturalism of the camera. 

Walt Disney also portrays on the 
screen unreal plots. But he has aban- 
doned the photographic mirroring of ac- 
tual life as his instrument and used the 
abstraction and the symbol of the ani- 
mated cartoon. From a story of real 
life or fantasy he extracts the essence; 
he concentrates, intensifies, and dra- 
matizes that essence in color drawings 
by artists. There are no dregs of the ir- 
relevant to clog the impact of the visu- 
al message. Fancy roams the universe 
for unfettered expressive means, The 
gain in dramatic power is incredible. 

Disney to date has used this new art 
form, and it is just that, for comics and 
fantasy in the main, but a few times for 
the dramatizing of a factual story—as 
in the case of Victory Through Air 
Power. Neither he nor anyone has as 
yet used it for the presentation of seri- 
ous drama. 

The potentialities of these abstracts 
or semi-abstract pictures, with their 
addition of motion to the artist’s draw- 
ing, are practically unlimited. They can 
easily include serious drama. They 
would greatly heighten the effectiveness 
of such drama in motion pictures, espe- 
cially so in the case of the fantastic or 
unreal story. The marionette stage il- 
lustrates the point. So does the Joost 
Ballet. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray is the 
type of play which would gain a vastly 
increased effectiveness if produced by 
this abstract method of the animated 
cartoon—provided that leader creative 
artists, collaborating with the excellent 
Disney organization, created the car- 
toons. It would do so because of the 
unity of the abstract means throughout. 
In its present form this movie weakens 
the impact of its illogical theme by the 
disunity of its attempt to combine the 
real and the unreal. 
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Art Book Library 


By JUDITH Kaye REED 


Art of Maskmaking 


«yasks,” by W. T. Benda. Illustrated 

the author. Introduction by Frank 
Crowninshield. New York: Watson-Gup- 
til Publications, Inc. 128 pp. of text and 
illustrations. $5.00. 

An explanatory text, written, how- 
th ever ,in a lively, quick paced style de- 
scribing the history and “how” of the 
famous Benda masks which became so 
popular in the 1920s. The book is hand- 
somely illustrated with drawings by the 
author and contains generous selection 
of photographs. It also presents a 
sketchy history of maskmaking togeth- 
er with entertaining anecdotes. 








LY 


Buren at 
Aichigan 


Making Drawing Easier 
\N “Drawing for Children,” by Mary Black 
Diller. New York: The House of Little 
Schook | Books. Unpaged. $1.00, 
U BUY The author has a novel method for 
making drawing easier for the young 
NGS child who might become discouraged 
New York,#| by the complexity of animal and ob- 
tject forms. Miss Diller is a former 
+teacher at Shippan School, Lancaster, 
| Pa., where she successfully tried to im- 
f part a simplified drawing theory to 
oer Y young children. Basing her teaching on 
the theory that anything from a church 
th bell to a Pilgrim may be drawn from 
LERIES| =x basic geometrical forms—the circle, 
NEW york) rectangle, triangle, oval, square, and 
ellipse, she arranged her book with a 
charming lesson for each month. The 


drawings are accompanied by a simple, 
easy-to-understand text. 












Archaic Gravestones 


“Archaic Attic Gravestones,’ by Gisela 
M. A, Richter. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 160 pp. of text and 
drawings with additional photographs. 


| $2.50. 
AM One of a series of Martin Classical 


Lectures, the present volume was pub- 

Y 26 lished for Oberlin College and the Met- 
E 57 ropolitan Museum. Miss Richter pre- 
e , Sents an exhaustive study of the known 





Ww YORK | 8Tavestones, which the Athenian Eupa- 
——— trids, wealthy and noble landowners, 
placed upon the family tombs from the 

Fs D A end of the seventh to the end of the 
sixth century B.C, The monuments 

MAY 14-26 form a unique sequence illustrating 
| Various phases of archaic Attic sculp- 

E. 57 ture and the present scholarly discus- 
Ww YORK peo of them forms an important con- 
: | tribution to our knowledge of the art 
of that time. 


Pocket Classic 


“The Civilization of the Renaissance,” 

) by Jacob Burckhardt. London: The 
“LS FOR praidon Press, Distributed by Oxford 
h "versity Press. New York. 341 pp. of 

text and 100 pp. of illustrations se- 
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lected and explained by Ludwig Gold- 
scheider. $2.50. 


This is the first convenient, pocket- 
sized edition of Burckhardt’s standard 
work on life and mores in the Renais- 
sance, covering the period between 
Dante and Michelangelo. The complete 
and unabridged text is supplemented 
by 100 illustrations, many of which 
are reproduced here for the first time 
together with a commentary by Ludwig 
Goldscheider. Reasonably-priced, the 
slim volume should find its way into all 
art libraries. 


Pennell Prizes 


Go to 35 Artists 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, repository 
of one of the world’s largest print col- 
lections, this month opened its 3rd Na- 
tional Exhibition of recent prints. Se- 
lected by jurors Asa Cheffetz, wood en- 
graver, Armin Landeck, etcher, and 
Robert Riggs, lithographer, from a to- 
tal of 1,100 entries are the 375 works 
by 311 artists now on view in the Li- 
brary galleries. Once again the stand- 
ing committee for the purchase of prints 
through the Joseph Pennell Fund 
awarded 35 purchase prizes totaling 
$1,600. Composed of printmakers John 
Taylor Arms and Stow Wengenroth to- 
gether with Alice Lee Parker, acting 
chief of the Division of Prints and 
Photographs, the committee named the 
following for the five $100 awards: 

Louis Hechenbleikner for The War, 
Plate II—Europe, a forceful, vigorously 
designed woodcut; Armin Landeck for 
City Lane, a finely etched drypoint out- 
standing for its range and quality of 
tones; Ira Moskowitz for Storm, Taos 
Valley, a moody lithograph; Thomas 
W. Nason for Near Lyme, Sunset, a 
more stylized romantic wood engrav- 
ing; and Carl M. Schultheiss for The 
Flight into Egypt, an engraving which 
harks back to Diirer. 

Second purchase prizes went to Grace 
Albee for Entangled Tractor; Cecil Bul- 
ler for Burlesque Show; Mabel Dwight 
for Summer Evening; Fritz Eichenberg 
for The Light; William Groprer for The 
Horsemen; Arthur W. Heintzelman for 
Young Amishman; Irwin D. Hoffman 
for Lace Makers, Puerto Rico; Rock- 
well Kent for Glory Hallelujah!; Leo 
Meissner for Blue Ridge, Adirondacks; 
and Geno Petit for Seated Figure. 

Third Prizes were awarded Gross 
Bettelheim, Asa Cheffetz, Alan Crane, 
Ralph Fabri, Todros Geller, Harold C 
Geyer, George Harris, Victoria Hutson 
Huntley, Hans Jelinek, Mervin Jules, 
Mauricio Lasansky, Ella Fillmore Lillie, 
Guy Maccoy, Duard Marshall, George 
Jo Mess, Martin Petersen, Halldor Pe- 
tursson, Ernest D, Roth and Sam Thal. 

Dividing the exhibition by medium, 
lithography is seen to retain its popu- 
larity (155 prints); serigraph shows un- 
usual strength with 30 exhibits. 


ARTIST ter meoior aistine. Ee 


perienced man or woman with creative 


ideas, capable of roughs, layouts, sales 
promotional pieces, production. Permanent 
position. Write fully stating minimum salary. 
Box 420, c/o ART DIGEST, 116 E. 59th St., NW. Y. C. 





a new book by 


Frederic Taubes 


“This new book, written out of the 
rich experience of a well-known con- 
temporary painter, can, as no other 
book in its field, bring about the 
student’s understanding of pictorial 
problems. In fact, reading this book 
is like receiving private instruction 
from the most highly-esteemed tech- 
nical expert of our time.’’ 


$6.00 


Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
publishers of 
AMERICAN ARTIST 


KENDE GALLERIE 
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GIMBEL BROTHERS 
33rd Street & Broadway, N. Y. 


SALES AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
FOR ESTATES and INDIVIDUALS 


Weekly Exhibition and 
Auction Sales of 


PAINTINGS - PRINTS 
SILVER -: FURNITURE 
PORCELAIN - RUGS - GLASS 
TEXTILES 
and Other Art Property 


The Kende Galleries offer unparal- 
leled facilities for selling estates. 
Cash advances on properties for es- 
tates in need of administration ex- 
penses or taxes will be made. All 
sales are given unusually large cov- 
erage in newspapers and magazines. 
Write or phone PEnnsylvania 6-5185. 





SILVERMINE 
e GUILD OF ARTISTS” e 
JUNE—SEPTEMBER 
2nd ANNUAL PRIZE 
EXHIBITION — AUGUST 


FOR MEMBERSHIP WRITE SECRETARY 


SILVERMINE GUILD OF ARTISTS 
SILVERMINE, CONN. 


25 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 








Public Auction Sale 
May 37 at 8 p.m. 


PAINTINGS 


BY EUROPEAN 
AND AMERICAN 
MASTERS 
Property of 
AN EASTERN 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 
AND OTHER OWNERS 
INCLUDING 


Fontainebleu: Landscape 


with Cattle TROYON 
A Russian Hamlet and 
Wallachians SCHREYER 


Bacchante BOUGUEREAU 
_ dupiter and Semele 
Clipping Cupid’s Wings and 
Calisto Ecoute les Conseils 
de | Amour DIAZ 


And Works by Other Artists 


Niagara GEORGE INNESS 
Connecticut Valley WY ANT 


Landscape 
HOMER D. MARTIN 


American Historical Portraits 
including Abraham Lincoln 
by David John Gue: Mark 
Twain by Samuel J. Wolf 
and others. 


TOGETHER WITH A GROUP OF 


FINE WATERCOLORS by 
THOMAS ROWLANDSON 


and an original drawing by 
Augustus John. 


Property of 
ROBERT J. GOLDMAN 








Illustrated Catalog 25c 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT 
FREE ON REQUEST 
Exhibition from May 25 


CLOSED SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 
AND MAY 30 








Spring Pastures: HEINRICH 
J. VON ZUGEL. At Kende 


Kende Sales 


AS THE SEASON draws to a close, the 
sales at the auction galleries tend to 
grow more and more general. The paint- 
ings, furniture, decorations and domes- 
tic appurtenances to be sold at the 
Kende Galleries at Gimbel Brothers on 
the afternoon of May 19, are the prop- 
erty of several owners, among them 
Mrs. David L. Stone, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton; Mr. Sereno Stetson, and Mr. Sher- 
man B. Bijur, both of New York. 

English, Dutch, American, Swiss and 
other 19th century schools are repre- 
sented among the oil paintings, which 
include Full Moon by Blakelock, The 
Old Steamboat by Boudin, Dragoons at 
Rest by Detaille, Forest Landscape by 
Diaz, Sunset by Inness, The Young 
Mother by Harding, work by Ziem, de 
Penna, Aubert, Lebourg, Pasini, von 
Zugel and others. 

Decorative objects include sculptured 
busts, a Chinese cloisonne vase mounted 
as a lamp, and Chinese incense burn- 
ers. Among the silver and silver plated 
ware are an American tea set, J. Monel 
and M. Williams, 1835; silver and moth- 
er-of-pearl knives and forks, Harrison 
Brothers and Howson, Sheffield, 1889; 
sterling silver flatware and bread bas- 
ket, 

The small collection of Russian ikons 
are of the 18th and 19th centuries, in 
chased and engraved :silver-gilt trap- 
pings. Bohemian decorated and cut glass 
objects include beakers, bottles, jars 
and trays; there are also cut crystal 
decanters and an ormolu and enamel 
garniture comprising a clock and two 
urns, 

Among the furniture one finds an 
American Empire mahogany sideboard, 
circa 1840; a mahogany extension table; 
a carved mahogany desk, a Vernis Mar- 
tin vitrine mounted in bronze dore, 
Louis XV style; and a stenciled mahog- 
any Terry clock. 

There is a variety of linens, laces 
and tapestries, among the latter a pair 
of 17th century silk-woven Mortlake 
tapestry cushions; Flemish and Ver- 
dure, Rhenish 16th century tapestries. 








May 17, Thursday afternoon. Parke-Bernet aan 


leries: Chinese Art from the collection of J 
Poberejsky, others. Snuff bottles, porcejaj 
pottery, semi-precious mineral carvings, 
tures, etc. Now on exhibition. 


May 17, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Galler. 
ies: Modern Paintings from the Collection g 
Stanley N. Barbee. Modern French, Americ 
and other paintings including work by Vlaming 
Pissarro, Degas, Rouault, Forain, Segon 
Sisley, Renoir, Soutine, Boudin, Van Gogh. No 
on exhibition. 


May 18 and 19, Friday and Saturday afternoon 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: Furniture and Deeg 
tions from the Vanderbilt, Hewlett and othe 
Collections. Table glass; Oriental Lowestg 
Coalport, Copeland and other table porcelains 
Linens and laces. Cushions and hangings, Qhj 
nese porcelains. Japanese paintings. English 
French Biedermeier and other Continental fyy. 
niture and other decorations. Paintings ineyg 
ing a study for Les Enrolements Volontaires } 
Couture. Engravings. Tapestries, Oriental ané 
Aubusson rugs. Now on exhibition. 


May 19, Saturday afternoon. Kende Galleries 4 
Gimbel Brothers: Paintings, Furniture and D 
orations from various owners. Paintings fro 
XIX century American and European schoo 
including Full Moon by Blakelock, The @ 
Steamboat by Boudin, Forest Landscape > 
Diaz, Sunset by Inness, Lagoons of Venice } 
Ziem. Russian ikons. Chinese bronzes. Silver 
Bohemian glass. Linens, laces and Orient; 
rugs. Exhibition from May 15. 


May 23 and 24, Thursday and Friday afternoons 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: Furniture and Decora: 
tions, from the Estate of the Late Vernon ¢ 
Brown. French and Italian furniture. Paintin, 
by Detaille, Vibert, Henner, Clays, Van Loo and 
others. Decorative objects. Bibelots. Table por 
celain, silver and antique fabrics. Books and 
prints. Exhibition from May 19. 


May 25, Friday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Galler: 
ies: Georgian Furniture. from the Estate a 
the Late Mrs. Midditon S. Burrill. Also deco 
tions, rugs, tapestries, silver. porcelains and 
prints. Exhibition from May 19. 

May 31, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Galleries 
Paintings, Property of an Eastern Education 
Institution, others. Work by American artis 
including Niagara Falls by George Innes 
Connecticut Valley by Homer D. Martin, por 
traits of Abraham Lincoln by David John Gue 
Mark Twain by Samuel J. Wolf, Ulysses & 
Grant by W. E. Marshall. Among work by Eu 
ropean artists are Fontainebleau Landscape wit 
Cattle by Troyon, A Russian Hamlet and Thé 
Wallachians by Schreyer, The Shepherdess db 
Bouguereau, Clipping Cupid’s Wings and Calist 
Ecoute les Conseils d l' Amour by Diaz, T' 
Visit by Alfred Stevens, Feeding Chickens > 
Julien Dupré, work by Rico, De Heem, Robie 
Henner, others. A group of watercolors } 
Thomas Rowlandson. Exhibition from May 21 


May 31 and June 1, Thursday and Friday after 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Furniture and 
Decorations, Property of Mrs. Arthur Garrels 
others. English and French furniture and dec 
rations. Paintings. Silver, rugs and Chinese od 
jects of art. Exhibition from May 25. 
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, The Auction Mart 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, t 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any @ 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plas 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 





Paintings 
Remington: A Dash For Timber (Kende 
Educational Institutions) Findlay Gal- 
ieries, Chicago $2 
Corot: Le Soir 
Schnittjer 


3,000 


Larner) Frank 


(P-B, 








Corot: Campagne Romaine: e Ro- 
cheuse (P-B, Thannhauser) N. Acqua- 
OS ERE SS OE ROA AIOE RRR 6,000 
Manet: Nature Mort: Les Prunes (P-B, 


Thannhauser) D. Morgan, Agt. 
Van Gogh: Jeune Fille au Ruban Rouge 
(P-B, Thannhauser) Private Collector.. 
Sisley: Chemin des Fontaines a Veneux- 
Nadon (P-B, Thannhauser) C. Hellmich, 
Route Tournante en Sous-Bois 
(P-B, Thannhauser) Private Collector... 
Renoir: Villa a Cagnes (P-B, Thannhauser) 





Private Collector  ............ccccccccssesescersseeeee 4,600 
Corot: Au Bord d’Une Riviere (P-B, Lar- 0“ 
ner) New York Dealer ............---+-:ses 4.0 
Whistler: Nocturne: The Solent (Kende, 1 
Educational Inst.)  .........:cccccccecseeessenensees 3.6 
DaSolario: Portrait of Louis XII (Kende, a 
Educational Inst.)  ...........ccssceecceeessneeseneee a 
Luks: Armistice Night Celebration (P-B. ai 
Egner) Rehn Galleries ............... onouged ne 
Uhde: A Sewing Bee in Holland (Kende, a 
Educational Inst.)  .........cccssescseeseeeeeseeeeet 2. 

Bonheur: Cattle in Highlands (Kende, Edu- 


cational Inst.) 
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Bassin du Commerce, Auwuvers: 
Pau. JEAN Cuays. In Brown Sale 


At Parke-Bernet 


THE FEATURED SALE of the fortnight at 


§ the Parke-Bernet Galleries is the collec- 


tion which has been removed from the 
Vernon C. Brown residence at 22 West 
55th Street, and sold by order of the 
executors of the estate. 

The auction, which will take place 
on the afternoons of May 23 and 24, in- 
cludes a variety of household goods. 
Furniture includes commodes, consoles 
and writing cabinets in the Louis XV 


style, and a small group of Italian Re- 
naissance examples. Accompanying dec- 
orations are Italian wrought ironwork 
and sculptures, French mantle and 
bracket clocks, velvets and embroid- 
eries, mezzotints, Oriental rugs, and 
tapestries. 

Among the paintings to be dispersed 
are The Proposal by Harlow, David 
Garrick and Mrs. Siddons, As Romeo and 
Juliet by Romney, At the Spring by 
Gainsborough, Louis XII Cavalier by 
Roybet, and Judith of Bethuda by Hon- 
ner. 

The silver includes a George II Irish 
gilded silver dessert service and Augs- 
burg wrought silver examples. There is 
also a selection of Cauldon, Royal Doul- 
ton, Coalport, Capo di Monte and other 
fine table porcelains. 

Predominant among the objects of 
art are a Vienna rock crystal and silver 
tabernacle, and a pair of silver and 
enamel vases; a large Chinese rock 
crystal sphere; an Order of the Garter 
with jeweled gold and enamel ‘George,’ 
and a chased gold garter; ivory and sil- 
ver figurines and statuettes; fans and 
miniatures. 

The collection will be on exhibition 
from May 19. 


**Arts” of Paris Resumed 


Publication of the Paris magazine, 
Beaux Arts, which was discontinued 
during the four-year war interval, has 
been resumed under the title of Arts. 
The director of the magazine, Georges 
Wildenstein, announces that Arts is the 
only publication in France devoted en- 
tirely to current art exhibitions. 


od great a 


| Old bhesnere 


25% TO 50% OFF 
FORMER PRICES 


Ann Arbor Artists 


Ann Arbor artists are currently hold- 
ing their 22nd annual exhibition in the 
galleries of the Rackham Building. This 
no-jury show succeeds in blending the 
work of professionals, most of them on 
the art staff of the University of Michi- 
gan, with that of local amateurs and 
near-professionals. 

Two recent recruits to the faculty 
group, James Donald Prendergast and 
Carlos Lopez, are well represented, 
along with their co-workers Jean Paul 
Slusser, Myron B. and Margaret Chapin, 
Alexander Mastro-Valerio, Emil Wed- 
dige, Donald Gooch, Aarre Lahti, Walter 
Gores, William Moore and B. Ullrich. 

Honor awards juried by Richard Free- 
man, director of the Flint Institute of 
Arts, and Jesse Garrison, associate pro- 
fessor of Art History at Michigan State 
College, were made to Aarre Lahti, to 
Albert Decker, to Emil Weddige, and to 
Walter Gores. 


Cooper Union Student Show 


The annual exhibition of Cooper Union 
Art School students’ work will take 
place on May 21, 22 and 23. In the past, 
as reviewed by the DIGEST, these end- 
of-the-year showings have been stimu- 
lating affairs and advance notice of the 
1945 edition promises well. The exhi- 
bition will include, as usual, painting, 
fine, applied, architectural, advertising 
and industrial design. The painting sec- 
tion, carefully winnowed to between 
three and four dozen entries, will be 
accompanied by canvases by Cooper 
Union instructors Marris Kantor, Byron 
Thomas and Peppino Mangravite. 


“The Laughing Fisher Boy” by Frans 
Hals is just one of the great paint- 
ings in Gimbels sale. The sale in- 
cludes, among others, Raeburn’s 
“Child with Kitten,” Longhi’s ‘*Por- 
trait of a Lady” and Tintoretto’s 
“Portrait of Vicenzo Morosini.” 


imbel Brothers 


Fifth Floor 
33rd Street and Broadway 
New York 1, N. Y. 


May 15, 1945 


“THE LAUGHING FISHER BOY” by Frans Hals, Dutch, 1580-1666. 


Documented by Professor Hofstede de Groot. 34142” x 41" (framed). 
Was $59,869. Now $39,869. 








ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 


for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


from Lo4 Angeles— 


To admire, respect, pack, ship, 
store, receive and distribute 
paintings and other objects of 
beauty and value has been 
our mission in life for more 
than forty years. 


BRUGGER Acrs FORWARDING SERVICE 


2232 W. Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles Calif. 


ENGLISH LANDSCAPES and PORTRAITS 


AMERICAN AND 
EUROPEAN OLD MASTERS 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


CHAPELLIER 


48 East 57th NEW YORK 


PLAZA 3—1538-9 


HURLEY PASTEL 
CRAYONS 


= 2312 StJAMES AVE fe 
oe aaa 
i Pelt the on nt, and 


LLIANT 
BUT DO NOT RUB OFF 


a Ca 


_ CINCINNAT tO Bi 
WRITE FOR COLOR CARD TODAY 


Everything in color prints from Old Masters 
lioderns: ( 


s, Still -~ Sports, 
Ballet, Marines, Birds, Religious, etc.) 


Send for Illustrated Brochure 
Oestreicher's 


(Three generations as print masters) 
1208 Sixth Avenue New York 19, N. Y. 
Bet. 47th-48th Sts. BR-9-7443 


By Ben Wolf 


Well . . . here are two good yarns to 
start off with ... and both born at the 
Museum of Modern Art. Number one on 
the agenda concerns a bright young 
thing our own Maude Riley overheard 
delivering herself, concerning a Degas, 
with the aid of a lecturer’s wand to an 
enthralled audience. The particular pic- 
ture under discussion was one of those 
that displays only a portion of a torso 
and this one came to a sudden stop at 
the neck. According to Maude, the Im- 
provisator cleared her throat and with 
considerable authority explained: “In 
Degas, decapitation occurs.” 

ok ~ * 


If you think you can still take num- 
ber two ...-here it is... . Being of a 
cultural turn of mind, last Sunday I 
carefully donned my finest linens and 
hied my way to the aforementioned Mu- 
seum ... and this is what happened. I 
had gotten about halfway through the 
Rouault exhibition and had just paused 
before The Old King (one of our very 
favorites) when a studious gallery 
gazer hove alongside. He gazed hard 
and long. I had a curious feeling that he 
was on the verge of sharing some par- 
ticularly poignant expression in connec- 
tion with the work. . . . So I lingered 
with the vague hope that mayhap he 
might ... carried away by this aesthetic 
surge ... need a fellow being with 
whom to communicate. Believe it or not 

. I was right as rain. Yes, he finally 
turned and spoke. Somewhat tremul- 
ously as I recall. .. .” Remarkable,” he 
whispered, “truly remarkable. Looks 
just like the reproduction.” 

os * * 


COLORFUL CAMEO DeEPpT.—DIGEST’S Ju- 
dith Kaye Reed, when asked why she 
made a practice of including excerpts 
from catalogues in her reviews, re- 
torted: “I love to hang fore-worders by 
their quotes.” . . . Unquote. 

* * * 


Security Dept. ... A certain corre- 
spondant of ours who prefers anonymity 
writes to relate a new Gatto story to 
take its place alongside an earlier one 
that appeared here some time ago... . 
It seems that Victor Joseph Gatto, patri- 
otic primitive that he is, spent consider- 
able time helping build destroyers in an 
un-named shipyard some time back. Ap- 
parently as the result of some inexplica- 
ble nostalgia for this nautical work, the 
artist at a later date made a painting 
from memory in his studio of the afore- 
mentioned cradle of ships . . . subse- 


-quently exhibiting same at the Bar- 


zansky Galleries. Apparently the Gal- 
leries were so taken with this particu- 
lar effort by Mr. Gatto that they 
ensconced the canvas front and center 
in their window. Now this will make 


Frustration, Inc. + 6 


you sleep better nights with the sure 
knowledge that Uncle Sam is right in 
there pitching. Seems that in no time 
at all the F. B. I. appeared on thef 
scene and firmly demanded the work 
be moved to a less public place. . . . Ap- 
parently one of Mr, Hoover’s finest not 
only recognized the shipyard portrayed 
but identified some of the equipment de- 
picted by the observant artist as well. 
Honors in your columnist’s opinion 
should be more or less divided equally. 
cs * * 


Promised not to tell . . . but ask me 
later. Seems there are several first rate 
yarns concerning the forthcoming Pepsi 
Show ... Will inform you soon as cen- B 
sorship is lifted. 


bd * * 


Is THAT SKYLIGHT NECESSARY ... 
Ryder stories are legend . . . many of 
them so familiar that we would blush 
to repeat them here . . . but here’s one 
that we’d never heard before . . . please 
be tolerant if you have. As you prob- 
ably know, the Albert Hotel in Green- 
wich Village was named after Albert f 
Ryder by his brother, then owner of the 
hostelry .. and this same brother 
built a penthouse studio for him there. 
Duly grateful, the artist moved from his 
cold water basement flat and started 
to work in his new home. All seemed to 
go well until one day, in despair, the 
artist went unhappily to his patron 
brother and confessed he must move, 

. There was, it seems, too much light 
and painting was out of the question. 
. So back he moved to his gloom and 
painted murkily ever after. 
* a + 


Norte To ArT THIEVES: A show has just 
opened at the Museum of the City of 
New York for a summer-long run, Et 
titled “New York’s Finest—Three Cen 
turies of Police Protection,” it traces 
the history of the Police Department 
from Dutch times (1658) through @ 
medium of 500 prints, drawings, p4 
ings, photographs, manuscripts, 
forms and crime memorabilia. App™ 
priately, the show was opened by Com 
missioner Valentine, accompanied 
an “art-full” Police Orchestra. 


The Art Digest 








Summer School News 


Tue RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART, with 
winter headquarters in Florida, be- 
Hieves in making art instruction as cli- 
matically painless as possible. For the 
afth consecutive year the school will 
waturn to “Wildacres” in Little Switzer- 
jand, North Carolina, for the summer 
S kerm (June 14 to September 5). This 
uxurious lodge, situated 4,000 feet 
hove sea level in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
gins, provides an ideal spot for rest 
nd relaxation as well as accredited art 
purses under the direction of Donald 
Blake and Frank Stanley Herring. 
The High Museum (Atlanta, Ga.) 
school of Art begins its six weeks sum- 
mer session on June 18, Day classes in- 
ude outdoor sketching, painting, fig- 
re study, advertising art, fashion il- 
ustration, methods and art apprecia- 
ion. Evening classes will be conducted 
wo nights a week in figure study. 
Dr, Kenneth E. Wright, director of 
he summer school at Rhode Island 
Btate College, Kingston, R. I., announces 
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man stresses personal criticism, which 
he gives his students daily on field trips. 
One day a week all members of two 
classes bring their work into the studio 
where it is discussed and criticised by 
both teacher and pupils. An introductory 
and an advanced course in watercolor, 
taught by Professor Andrew W. Case 
of the regular art staff of the College, 
is being restored to the curriculum after 
a lapse of three summers. 

Revington Arthur, who returns to 
Chautauqua on July 9 to direct the 
summer School of Art writes: “I think 
that we'll be able to get around and 
paint some of the ‘Burchfield’ country. 
But you don’t have to go outside of 
Chautauqua for that, really, as the 
place is typical Americana, with archi- 
tecture dating from the 1880s. It might 
be added that Chautaqua abounds in 
character models for the students.” In 
addition to painting and drawing (for 
art teachers as well as students) there 
will be classes in handicrafts, weaving, 
puppetry, photography and sculpture, 
seventeen of which are accepted by New 
York University for graduate credit. The 
school session, which has been extended 
one week beyond the catalogue an- 
nouncement, will continue to August 26. 


History of Maritime Union 


A photo-mural depicting the growth 
of the National Maritime Union since 
1936 and an exhibition of 75 paintings 
and drawings by 28 active merchant 
seamen will be on view to the public 
after May 22, National Martime Day, 
at the headquarters of the Union, 346 
West 17th Street, New York. The photo- 
mural was designed by Petra Cabot, and 
occupies 840 square feet of wall space. 
The exhibition was arranged by Alzira 
Peirce, NMU-USS art director and 
teacher, who conducts informal art 
classes twice weekly at the Union hall. 
Leo Huberman heads the Union’s Edu- 
cation Department. 


LACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE SUMMER ART INSTITUTE 


Catalogue on request 


and lecturers: painting: Feininger, Hillsmith, Motherwell. Sculpture: Zadkine, 
Callery. Advertising Art: Paul Rand, Alvin Lustig. Basic Design and Color: Josef 
Textile Design: Anni Albers. Architecture: Gropius, Paul Beidler. Woodworking: 
Gregory. Leather Work: Berta Rudofsky. Photography: F. W. Goro. Art History: 
Black Mountain College Music Institute Concurrently. 


ss: Black Mountain College, Black Mountain, North Carolina 


school of fine art 


phone chelsea 2-4933 


summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 


Provincetown, mass. 


june 15 - sept. 15 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


HERBERT BAKMET? 








TREET WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 








PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
WEAVING 

DESIGN 

CERAMICS 

SURVEY OF THE ARTS 


SUMMER SESSION . June 25 - August 4 


Fall Term scholarships available, application and sub- 
mission of work before June 15. Catalog on request 


CRANBROOK Academy of Art 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS MICHIGAN 


ieee 


the ideal location 
School and Inn 


Water Color, Oil, Lithography, Crafts Workshop. 
DAN LUTZ +: ROBERT von NEUMANN 
GEORGE BUEHR - MAX KAHN <- ELSA 
ULBRICHT ~- others. 
FRANCIS CHAPIN, 
SAUGATUCK, 













-.- open June 25th 


Director 
Michigan 


GEORGIA WARREN 


ART CLASSES 
EAST HAMPTON, LONG ISLAND 
Modern Instruction in 
PORTRAIT, LIFE and STILL LIFE 


JUNE 11—SEPT. 7 
Write: P. O. Box 1428, East Hampton, L. |., N. Y. 





FRANKLIN SCHOOL 
mums OF PROFESSIONAL ARTS Summ 


Advertising Design, Costume and General Design, 
Interior Decoration. Interesting courses—practical, 
effective—will prepare you for a post-war career. 
Write for Booklet D-5. 


Summer Session Begins July 9 


Jamesine M. Franklin, President 
460 Park Avenue - New York 22, N. Y. 





Paint this summer 
IN WYOMING 


With JOHN OPPER 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
Folder and Catalogue on request. 
Other art courses also available. 

Write, Department of Art, University of 


yoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
SUMMER TERM 


NORTON A TWELVE WEEKS 
SCHOOL 2:00" 
i a 
FAINT 


JULY 1 - AUGUST 15 
with 
Landscape Class at famed 
Alfred Wands Association Camp, Estes Park, 
For information: America’s Scenic Mountain & 
2065 IVANHOE STREET Vacation Wonderland. 
DENVER 7, COLORADO COLLEGE CREDIT 


in the colorful 


Colorado Rockies 
for pleasure & profit! 





PAULINE THORNTON WEBB 


Summer Landscape Class 
OILS AND WATERCOLORS 
t 


a4 
NANTUCKET ISLAND, MASS. 
Classes beginning July through August 18th 
Until June 15 write: 
P. T. WEBB, 3313 14th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 





SUPPORT THE 
7th WAR BOND DRIVE 



















SUMMER 
OIL PAINTING CLASSES 


PITTMAN 


LANDSCAPE, PORTRAIT, STILL LIFE 


JULY 2nd to AUGUST 10th 


For complete program of courses in Art, Art 
Education and other fields, write to Director 
of Summer Sessions, THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE, State College, Pa. 





Farnsworth 


SUMMER 
ART CLASSES 
ON CAPE COD 


JULY 2nd — SEPT. 8th 

PORTRAIT, LANDSCAPE, STILL LIFE, OIL or WATER COLOR 

Write for Circular, Address Secretary, JERRY FARNSWORTH, 
BOX 78, NORTH TRURO, MASSACHUSETTS 


ARCHIPENKO SCHOOL 


SUMMER 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


SCULPTURE - PAINTING - DRAWING - CERAMICS - CARVING 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE WOODSTOCE, N. ¥. 
— LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS AT SCHOOL — 


Spring term 1945 


now in session 


Schools of Fine Arts, Applied 
Arts, and Art Education. Degrees granted. 
Write fer regular catalog. Spencer Macky, President 


CALIF. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Broadway at College © Oakland 11 @ Calif. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 


PA N T 
with 
FLORENCE V. CANNON 


Historic Old Marblehead, Mass. 
June 29 - Aug. 31 


For information write: 
576 Benson Street, Camden, N. J., until June 15th. 
187 Washington Street, Marbichead, Mass., after June 15th. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 


Professional training in fine and applied arts. 
Day and night classes. Moderate tuition fees. 


Summer Term: June 18 to August 10, 
For information address: 


Walter H. Siple, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
In new quarters in the Museum building on Huntington Avense. 
Unlimited contact with Musewm collection through study and 
lectures. Professional training in Brawing, Graphic Arts, Paint- 
ing, Seulptere, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, 
Ceramics. Max Weber exhibition. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


30 


1945. 


Salmagundi Club Show 


[Continued from page 5] 


but are representative of the artists’ 
best work: Office at Night by Edward 
Hopper, awarded the Salmagundi cash 
prize; the large Circus Aerialists by Jon 
Corbino, awarded an anonymous pur- 
chase prize; and The Holy Name Mis- 
sion by Reginald Marsh which was 
painted in 1931 (and to my mind typifies 
his most forceful period), awarded the 
Thomas J. Watson purchase prize. 

The most timely inclusion is Gifford 
Beal’s Armistice Day, 1918, a brilliantly 
colorful impression of fluttering flags 
and milling crowds, a startling contrast 
to a soberer and more serious V-E Day, 
1945. The reason for this is to be found 
across the room in Ogden Pleissner’s 
Casualties—Normandy 1944, the white- 
shrouded bodies under a_ sulphurous 
sky forming as passionate a statement 
of the hideous cost of war as I have 
seen from this artist’s brush. 

Light and atmosphere are common 
factors in otherwise divergent canvases: 
Andrew Wyeth’s fine egg tempera, 1310 
Van Buren—My Mother’s Birthplace, is 
set in depth in the crackling cold of 
winter twilight; the dramatic light of 
very early Morning Beckons showing a 
man at a plow, by Ferdinand Warren; 
the grey light and utter wetness of a 
near-spent thunder shower saturates 
Storm Over the Hudson by Junius Allen. 
There is more drama, of subject and/or 
treatment, in Belvedere Line by John 
Folinsbee, Winter at Port Clyde by Wil- 
liam Thon, and Abandoned by Eugene 
Higgins—all excellent representations. 

Among the portraits are Pattie, one 
of Eugene Speicher’s top-notch paint- 
ings of children; Wayman Adams’ en- 
gaging Good Fellow who exudes alco- 
holic amiability, more “finished” than 
is Adams’ custom of late; and George 
Elmer Browne's forceful Portrait of Mr. 
Paul Juley. Other canvases, noteworthy 
for as many reasons, are; Norwich Holi- 
day by Paul Sample, Summer of 1944 
by Louis Bouché, The Invalid by Everett 
Shinn (painted last year), Water Street 
by Walter Biggs, and Grappling the Lost 
Anchor by Harrison Cady. 

In the foreword to the catalogue, Presi- 
dent Frederick K. Detwiller announces 
that such an exhibition will become 
an annual event. “Each year our show- 
ing will comprise a varied selection of 
important names in American Art aug- 
mented by outstanding works by Sal- 
magundians. Our aim is to make this 
Annual Exhibition one of the most dis- 
tinguished in the country.” The Club is 
to be congratulated.—Jo GIBBs. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illustration 
Industrial Design, Interior Design, Textile Design 
38 Studios 75 Instructors 59th Year 
Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 


Vision-Training Method, Oil, Watercolor, Char- 
coal. College Credit Certificate. New and 
Enlarged Faculty. Edwin L. Brown, Landscape. 
Carola Spaeth Hauschka, Portraiture. G. R. 
Brigham, Ph.D., Director. 
SUMMER Sussion JUNE TO SEPTEMBER 

Address for Circular, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
ALSO HOME STUDY EXTENSION COURSES 


CAPE ANN ART SCHO( 


JULY & AUGUST at Rockport, Mas 


MCNULTY - BOS 


For information address: 


William C. McNulty, 
404 West 20th Street, New Y¢ T 


CHAUTAUQUA 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF Art 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


LANDSCAPE and FIGURE 
Sympb. Orch. Theatre, Summer Sports 
For ARTS AND CraFTs CircuLaR Warm: Y)) 


MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Sec’y 
CHAUTAUQUA NEW Y' 


WATERCOLO 


STUDY AT ROCKPORT, MAS 
WITH 


RUTH HAMMOND 


Write: COR. SOUTH ST. & MARMION Wal 


manses ART sai 


one Painting. Sculpture. Ceras 

ics. Industrial, Fashion, Commerci 

Interior and Advertising Desig 

Fashion Illustration. Low tuition. Schol: 

ships. Beautiful campus. Girls Dormito 
Write for catalog. 


Dept. 1455, K. C. Art Institute, K. C. 2, Mil 


SUMMER SCHOO 


of Art and Music—July 16 to Aug. 
Courses one, two, three or four weeks. Painting, D 
ing, Sketching, and Platform Chalk Technique; a 
Vocal, Choral, Piano, and Instrumental music. Directon 
W. Karl Steele and Prof. and Mrs. Howard M. Skinner 
assisted by ab'e faculty. Rates low. Ideal vacat 
opportunity. Write MARANATHA BIBLE CONFERENC 
Dept. AD, Muskegon, Mich. 


THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF} 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


OGUNQUIT © MAINE 
Robert Laurent - William von Schlege 
Henry R. Hope 


ELEVENTH SEASON—July 9 to Aug. 18,1 
For Circular Write Ogunquit, Maine 


UMBERTO 


Catalog on Request 

157 E. 56th STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 
Credits Given 


JULY 2- SEPT. 1 EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


INSTITUTE oF DESIGH 


247 E ONTARIO ST @ CHICAGO 11, ILLINOM 


For Summer Students 
Advertise in the Art Digest 


The Art Dig 
















































CHICoRCORAN 
VW cHOOL OF ART 

ot Ma SASHINGTON, eS. <. 
. One of America’s Finest Art Schools 


teaching 
CSS: 


Ity, 
New Yor 


DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 

TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 

Because of Endowment No Yearly ee 
Only an Entrance Fee of $35. 
Write for Catalogue B. 












JULY - AUGUST - 1945 
THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 
(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 


INSTITUTE 
Uf Chicago 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
25 through August 3, All Courses 


Arts, Industrial Art, Advertising Art, Education 
FALL TERM Starts September 17. Catalogs. 
Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 432 








QUA 


OF ART 











) LOR 
tT, MA 


(OND TIS ART 
ARMION Wi INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
nsTirT DIPLOMA AND ONE YEAR CERTIFICATE 
COURSES IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
nd SCHOOL of DE UNDER DISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL IN- 
ilpture. STRUCTORS. JUVENILE, OLDER PEOPLE’S, 
pture. ‘erm LANDSCAPE AND NIGHT CLASSES. PRODUCTION 
n, Commerc ILLUSTRATION. MODERATE TUITION RATES. 
ising Desig ENTER ANY TIME. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
uition. Scho 2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOSANGELES 5, CALIF. 
a Dormits 


. aa . HH A RA WATERCOLOR 
: SCHOOL 

HOO Begins June 25, 1945 

6 to Aug. OOSE ROCKS BEACH, ME. 


s. Painting, Dre foJune |, write Eliot O’Hara, 2025 OSt.,N.W. 
Ik Technique; Washington 6, D. C. 


al music. Director: 










Howard M. Skinner, 
yw. Ideal vacati 
IBLE CONFERENC 
Mich. 


School of Design for Women 


101st Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior dec- 
oration, fashion arts, fine arts, 


> teacher training. B.F.A. in ali 

-+HOOL ¥ NSTITU TE courses. paeanere, puppet- 

SULPTURE zs jewelry, ceramics. Resi- 

AINE ences. Oldest school of art 
bi , e applied to industry. Catalog. 

von Schleg 1326 N. Broad St., Phila. 21, Pa. 

pe : 

to Aug. 18,1 

quit, Maine GO OUTDOOR PAINTING 


WITH WILLIAM FISHER 


SHORT TRIPS NEAR N. Y¥. ALL DAY 
Wed. & Sun. & Saturday Afternoons 


0 May 1 to November 12 


For further information write 
: 
H 0 OL 33 W. 8th St., N.Y.C. 


STREET ART SCHOOL 
| ART 
LEAR 


GRamercy 5-7159 
LOUCESTER, MASS. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 


@ Previous art training or 






3° talent NOT necessary. This 
c $@ on new Stuart System teaches 
e = <ave® you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
“on © follow lessons, to make 
* exact charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
: Send for free book today. 
: oF DESIG -----——__-______. 
\GO 11, ILLINOITE go STUART STUDIOS, Room 555 
‘ Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
M 
tudents a 
lrt Digest _—_ 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


East Gloucester, Mass. 


23rd ANNUAL EXHIBITION. July 1-Sept. 9. 
North Shore Arts Association. Open to all 
artists. Media: oil, watercolor, prints, 
sculpture. Entry fee $5.00 (annual dues). 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and work due 
June 15. Write Mrs. L. Edmund Klotz, 
Ledge Road, East Gloucester, Mass. 

Greensboro, N. C. 

2ND ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL TEX- 
TILE EXHIBITION. Nov. 5-30. Woman's 
College of University of N. C. Open to all 
textile artists. Media: woven and printed 
textiles. No entry fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards due Sept. 18. Work due Sept. 25. 
For further information write Secretary, 
International Textile Exhibition, Depart- 
ment of Art, Woman’s College of Univer- 
sity of N. C., Greensboro, N. C. 

Newport, R. I. 

34TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ART 
ASSOCIATION OF NEWPORT. July 2-23. 
Art Association of Newport. Open to all 
artists. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, 
drawing, prints, small sculpture. Jury. En- 
try cards due June 11. Work due June 16. 
For further information write The Art As- 
sociation of Newport, 76 Bellevue Avenue, 
Newport, R. I 

New York, N. Y. 


AUDUBON ARTISTS FOURTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Sept. 25-Oct. 13: National 
Academy of Design. Open to .all artists. 
Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, prints, draw- 
ings, and sculpture. Prizes totaling $1,000. 
Entry fee $3.00 for non-members, $1.50 
returned if entries are rejected. For fur- 
ther information write Michael M. Engel, 
Exhibition x 470 West 34th St., 
New York, p 2 

a Maine 

25TH ANNUAL NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF PAINTINGS—1945. June 30-Sept. 6. 
Ogunquit Art Center. Open to all artists. 
Media: oil, watercolor, tempera from 8 x 10 
to 40 x 40. Prizes. Entry fee $10.00. Work 
due June 21. For further information write 
The Ogunquit Art Center, Hoyt’s Lane, 
Ogunquit, Maine. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


2ND ANNUAL SCULPTURE EXHIBITION. 
July 17-Aug. 15. Walker Art Center. Open 
to residents of Minnesota, Iowa, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and Wisconsin. Media: 
Sculpture any size executed in the past 
five years. No entry fee. Jury. Purchase 
prizes. Work due June 25. For further in- 
formation write Miss Alice Dwyer, Walker 
Art Center, 1710 Lyndale Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis 3, Minn. 


Warren Spring Lake, N. J. 


§$TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF N. 
CHAPTER OF AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE. June 28-Sept. 
3. Open to New Jersey Artists, Chapter 
Members. Jury.*Prizes. Media: oils, water- 
colors. Entry fee $1. Work due June 9 & 
10. For further information write Miss 
Clara Stroud, Herbertsville, N. J. 


CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE 


is moving to 


NEW and LARGER Quarters 


al 


2723-2725 West 6th Street 
Los Angeles 5, California 
Telephone Ex. 4138 


STUDENTS’ EXHIBITION 
3 Days—Starting June 30, 1945 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
8 Weeks—July 9 to August 31 


Painting, Life Drawing, Animation, 
Industrial Design, Illustration, 
Fashion, Interior, Costume and Milli- 
nery, Architecture, Advertising, 
Design and Color. 






























Summer School June 18 through July 28 


An intensive six weeks course offering study in 
Painting, Sculpture, and Illustration. Distin- 
guished faculty. Credit toward B.F.A. and 
M.F.A. degrees. For “a K - Sane 
blank write Louise B. Ball yer 

Broad & Cherry Sts., Phi Selphia’ 2. 2, Pa. 








Wesleyan Conservatory 


and School of Fine Arts 
A DIVISION OF WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Degrees: B. F. A. With Major in Speech 
and Art and B. M. 
For Catalogue and information address: 
The Dean: WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
AND SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
MACON, GEORGIA 










BROWNE ART CLASS 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


A School where artistic individuality and 
creative talent are encouraged. 


Credits given. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 
INSTRUCTOR 


PORTRAIT, FIGURE, LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Write for Circular 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


BOX 82 e 








Courses by mail in 
modern, creative art. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education (Harpers). 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers). 


Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 
Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett. 
Otis Dozier, Edgar Britton 
Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, cartoon- 
ing, mural design, lithography, pottery, carving. 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 









ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teach- 
er Training Course. Students may live 
on campus and enjoy University ac- 
tivities. 

For information, address: 


NSTITUTE 


i 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1945 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 















Room 20 


YLAND 






































For Summer Students 
Advertise in the Art Digest 





















































THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 









PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER : EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


Mrs. 


Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, 


Baltimore, Maryland 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWELL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 


GRANT, WILLIAM H. GOMPERT, 


NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, 


GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHOLS, 


DR. GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, ORLANDO ROULAND, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, ERNEST N. 
TOWNSEND, FREDERIC WHITAKER, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


Directory for Commercial 
Artists and Illustrators 

In order to overcome or eliminate 
some of the annoying practices which 
beset them, the Society of Illustrators 
and the Artists Guild have joined up 
with the Art Directors and are at work 
on a program. 

With the object of setting up a bureau 
and furnishing a service which will be 
of inestimable usefulness both to the 
artists and buyers of art, the Society of 
Illustrators and the Artists Guild have 
joined with the Art Directors Club and 
are at work on an elaborate program. 

One important objective is the liquida- 
tion of a number of practices which have 
beset the artists and help at least to 
establish a uniform standard of prac- 
tice. 

The number one project on their 
agenda is the publication of a comprehen- 
sive directory listing the artists and the 
types of work each does, together with 
his address and telephone number. If 
the artist has an agent, the agent’s name 
will be given. There will also be a listing 
of all agents who are able to present a 
first-class dosier of their connections and 
activities. 

This is not a money-making affair 
nor a hold-up of the artists as so many 
schemes have been, and against which 
the League has long and continuously 
warned the artists. It is strictly a non- 
profit organization and thoroughly im- 


WEBER 


FINE ARTISTS’ 


COLORS 


OIL - WATER - TEMPERA 
PASTEL - AQUA PASTEL 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INK 
MATERIALS 


ARTISTS’ 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


Baltimore 1, 


personal and impartial in working plan. 

The plan has not been entirely com- 
pleted nor its activities definitely out- 
lined, but it is expected that a bureau 
will be maintained through which any 
potential art buyer will be put directly 
in touch with the artist. It will enable 
the artist to have this representation 
even in event of his absence from his 
regular place—if he advises the bureau 
where he may be reached. 

Arrangements are being made for le- 
gal talent to help protect the artists’ 
rights. Altogether it seems to be the 
answer to a great many problems and 
it certainly will be welcomed by the art 
buyers, aS many members of the 4As 
have already testified. 

No commission will be charged for 
any art work coming through the direc- 
tory office. This does not raise any issue 
as between the artist and his agent, if 
he has one. 

Probable costs have not yet been de- 
termined but the membership will be 
less than listings in all kinds of direc- 
tories which are constantly soliciting the 
artists. This membership cost will likely 
be announced shortly. The character of 
the organizations back of it lends it all 
the necessary authority and integrity. 

Easel artists are eligible, for more 
and more of them are being brought into 
the field of commercial art. The League 
will be glad to see that full information 
is sent to interested artists as soon as 
it is ready for mailing. 


Md. 





Hear Yez!—Hear Yez! 
Especially all State Directors and p 






















































rectors of American Art Week sho oy 
read and give thought to this, and § pir 
should have the attention of all who a gal 
interested in the art activities of thal 1 
State. ser 
Are you really doing things for yous zer 
artists; are you stimulating the sales , pul 
his work; are you interesting the pubig 1 
in the subject of art? pre 
Well, our California Chapter definita pal 
is. It has more than doubled its men 1 
bership. It has its own Gallery. It hol the 
continual shows. Its sales, in cong fes 
quence, are most gratifying. is 1 
What California has done may } tad 
done in other States in a relative Wail ope 
At least it is worth considering ang tor 
here, in brief, Mr. Paul B. Williamso, int 
the alert and resourceful Chairman , wo 
the California Chapter Board, tells hg art 
they accomplished all those things. Hi cia 
is not a theory. It is an achievement, in 
We shall have Mr. Williamson’s Papel is | 
reproduced in full and sent to every om a 
of our Chairmen and for their worke cle 
but it is to be hoped this sketchy pi 
ture will in the meantime inspire yo 
and set you to planning. Says Mr. W . 
liamson: he 
“First and indispensable is a definit o 
State headquarters, a mailing addreg do 
other than the home of some tempora e 
Chairman—not in one home or offic * 
one year and next year at that of a e 
other. You can’t sell merchandise in 
gypsy wagon. In every State there is r 
museum, bank, office building or hoted - 
which for very little money or none a oe 
all will welcome the State Headquarte Pl 
not only for the ‘good will’ to them bu fe 
the publicity they receive. # 
“In California, after three moni of 
search, I established the League’s quar to 
ters in a beautiful hotel. There mail wa to 
received at the desk, phone calls taker 
a desk loaned, and our pictures we 
on exhibition in the lobby. A small ban Tl 
quet room was loaned as a part tim 
gallery. Here we held meetings and sog Ge 
cial functions. The public came. an 
saw our pictures at all times and sale in 
were made. The Chapter became a real} ot 
ity and was on the map.” fo 
Mr. Williamson then outlines the req in 
quirements for a successful Chairman 
who he insists should have full sway i ge 
his choice of committee chairmen fog ne 
he is responsible for their results. They dc 
selected Chairmen for this list of Com} te 






mittees: 
(a) Ways and Means—for fund rais 
ing; ' 

(b) Gallery Committee—to locate dis 
play space for year round exhibition @ 
work by artist members, and the dutie 
connected with it, especially sales; 

(c) Membership Committee—dividey 
into two groups, one a person of social 
standing to get ‘Associate Members,’ # 
other a known artist to get the art’ 
members; 

(d) A small Committee to conta 
schools and educational institutions. 


Other Officers 


Vice Chairman—select from the mo 
populated area farthest from headq 
ters. 

Secretary - Treasurer —of busine 
training to have supervision of ful 
bank accounts, the minutes of the me 
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tors and) Directors—-elect with staggering terms 
Veek shoul of office so there will be hold-overs. The 
this, and § pirectors conduct all business not dele- 
all who a gated to the Committee Chairmen. 
ies of the Legal—A reliable attorney will gladly 
serve as “Legal Counsel” as good citi- 
igs for youg zenship, as well as for the contacts and 
the sales @ publicity he derives. 
g the pubif Publicity Chairman—to send to the 
press and the art magazines data pre- 
er definite} pared as “good copy.” 
-d its menf Mr. Williamson tells how in California 
ry. It hold they incorporated as a non-profit, pro- 
» IM Cons fessional and cultural corporation which 
7 js not subject to either State or Federal 
ne may WW tax, for they pay no officer a salary and 
elative Wajf operate as a non-profit co-operative en- 
idering an§ terprise. They divide the membership 
Williamso§ jnto two groups: “professional” for those 
~hairman ¢ working in all media, and teachers of 
d, tells ho art, museum directors, etc., and “asso- 
things. Hig ¢iate members” or all others interested 
ulevement. § in the arts. He believes this distinction 
nson’s papel js important for it is next to impossible 
tO every om to “affiliate artists with a sewing cir- 
elr workerg ¢je.” 
sketchy B In California they fix annual dues at 
inspire Yo§ §550, remitting $3.50 to the National 
ys Mr. Wi headquarters, which leaves them $2 for 
: .. Chapter operations. Artists members 
“ , — donate an etching to each associate 
ing addres ember, who pays $10 annual dues. 
— 2% Comments Mr. Williamson, “Believe me, 
ae They constantly give publicity to their 
andise IN @ artist members, their exhibits, awards, 
e there & sales commissions and they make it im- 
ns or hote portant to contact buyers and get peo- 
ec? aa ple interested. It is regrettable that 
_ nae 7 space does not permit the printing in 
full of this constructive plan. If you 
— have any good ideas to supplement those 
: "| of Mr. Williamson, please send them in 
agues qual to our National Secretary, Wilford Con- 
2re mail wa row 
calls taken ‘ 
ctures we 
\ small ban Third Art Week Prize 
a part timg A beautiful watercolor by the late 
ings and sj George Pearce Ennis, whose name ranks 
came. The among the top of those who specialize 
es and saleg in that medium, has been added to the 
came a realj other prizes which have been announced 
for participation by the State Chapters 
lines the reg in American Art Week. 
1 Chairmaml Mr. Ennis, whose death made a large 
full sway § gap in our Board on which he served 
hairmen fo¥ notably for many years, had much to 
esults. The do with the building of our State Chap- 
list of Com} ters and long served as their National 
Chairman. He was a splendid organizer. 
r fund rais{ This fine prize has been made through 
the generosity of our Mr. John Scott 
‘0 locate dis —" to whom we are greatly in- 
exhibition ¢ : 
.d the dutie —ALBERT T. REID. 
ly sales; ; 
‘tee—dividel J0 Davidson Recovering 
son of sociéf According to the San Francisco Chron- 
[embers,’ th iele (May 2), Jo Davidson, famous 
et the artis§ Sculptor, is recovering rapidly from seri- 
ous illness at St. Mary’s Hospital, San 
to conta incisco, and should return to his por- 
titutions. traiture of personages shortly. 
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wuerr NOSENTHAL, INC. 
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Pre-War Materials Available 
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ings and to care for the correspondence. ~ 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 

It is humiliating, after trying all 
these years to define modernism, to 
have its proponents come forth with 
the exact definition—one so apt that 
you regret not having thought of it 
yourself. In an article on Marcel 
Duchamp in View magazine, the 
heading “Anti-Artist’” comes like a 
lightning flash of inspiration. It is 
further elucidated in the text by the 
pronouncement “to Duchamp the 
brush, the canvas and the artist’s 
dexterity of hand are anethema.” 
Well, that is what we had been 
vaguely conscious of all along, but 
perhaps too timid to put it into 


words. What we really object to is 
the inclusion of the anti-artists in 
exhibitions of art, the awarding of 
prizes to same, and the teaching of 


theories in art schools. It is time to 
erect Anti-Art Museums, endow 
schools to protect anti-artists against 
training, to give art-haters a chance 
to attend exhibitions of anti-art. 
Anti-art is the expression of empti- 
ness and boredom on the part of 
people who have no ideas, and not 
sufficient energy to acquire the neces- 
sary skill to express adequately their 
vacuity of thought. It is negative and 
non-functional, but freedom of speech 
demands that it be given a place 
where its natural audience may de- 
rive from it whatever they can. The 
most confirmed conservatives cannot 
object to anti-art in its proper place 
and called by its proper name. To 
call it art and exhibit it in art mu- 
seums is the apotheosis of specious- 
ness. 





Shahn and Kopf Purchased 


St. Louis’ City Art Museum announces 
the purchase of two pictures from their 
thirty-eighth Annual American Exhibi- 
tion which closed at the Museum on 
March 12. They are Maxim Kopf’s The 
Women Who Loved Him and The Red 
Stairway by Ben Shahn. Kopf’s paint- 
ing represents the mourning over the 
body of Christ and is described as hav- 
ing been painted, “with powerful emo- 
tional effect in a brilliant expression- 
istic style”; while the Shahn prize win- 
ner is described as, “representing the 
helplessness and futility of humanity 
in a world of rubble and tottering 
walls,” and was inspired by the devasta- 
tion of modern warfare, Both paintings 
are currently on view at the Museum. 


Etchings by Auguste Brouet 

Boston is indeed fortunate to be the 
owner of the Albert H. Wiggin print 
collection. From this famous assem- 
blage, the Boston Library has selected 
for May showing a comprehensive ex- 
hibition of the etchings of Auguste 
Brouet. The Wiggin-Brouet group, 
brought together by George P. Grignard 
of Paris, contains more than 400 items. 


CLAYS 


MODELING AND POTTING SUPPLIES 


Order From 
B. F. DRAKENFELD & C8., Ine., 45-47 Park Pinco,N.Y.7 


















40 E. 8th Street, New York 3 © AL. 4-1095 


WATERCOLORS 


give you the utmost in per- 
manence, brilliant clarity of 
color, transparency and ease 


of application 


Laboratory methods perfected by 189 years 
of manufacturing experience assure you 
the most permanent line of water colors 
obtainable today. 


A complete color range in generous-sized 
tubes from 25 cents to 75 cents. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS 


44th STREET AT FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


WAX MEDIUM 
FOR 
OIL PAINTING 


YOUR DEALER HAS IT 


M. F. BERNER 
1121 WALTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 52, N. Y. 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 









JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 


RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street, New York 











THE 


VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 


PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 
STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y¥ 

Albany Institute of History and 
Art To May 20: Paintings by Dor- 
othy Lathrop; To June 3: Artists 
of Upper Hudson. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 

University of New Mexico To June 
7: Paintings by Agnes Sims. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art 
To June 4: Power in the Pacific. 
ATHENS, GA. 

Department of Art, University of 
Georgia May: Work from the Uni- 
versity. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Copley Society To May 25: Paint- 
ings by Georges Schrieber and 
Thomas Benton. 

Guild of Boston Artists To June 
16: Spring Group Exhibition. 
Boris Mirski Art Gallery Jo May 25: 

Group Exhibition. 

Museum of Fine Arts To May 31: 
Paintings by Max Weber. 

Robert C. Vose Galleries To May 
26: Paintings by Frank Vining 
Smith. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery To May 23: 
Maillol Memorial Exhibition; Buf- 
falo Print Club; May 27-June 24: 
Buffalo Society of Artists. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum of Art JTo June 1: 
Venetian Etchers of 18th Century; 
19th Century French Drawings; 
May 15-Sept. 15: British Art. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Mint Museum 7o June 1: Spring 
Group Exhibition. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To May 20: 
and Chisel Academy. 
Arts Club of Chicago To May 31: 
Paintings by Rufino Tamayo; Con- 
temporary British Artists. 
Pokrass Gallery Jo June 25: Group 
Exhibition. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Art Museum 7o June 8: Latin- 
American Prints; To June 10: Mod- 
erns and Primitives; May 15-June 
15: Wings Over Central Pacific. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Clearwater Art Museum May 135- 
$1: Selections for Southern Circuit 
Exhibition. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art JTo June 
10: Annual Exhibition of Cleve- 
land Artists 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Gallery of Fine Arts May 21-31: 
Annual Exhibition of Artists of 
Ohio. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts To 
June 1: Paintings by Reid Crow- 
ell. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Dayton Art Institute May: Ohio 
Moderns. 

DENVER, COLO 

Denver Art Museum 70 May 30: 
Paintings by Clarence Durham and 
Margaret Vail. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Public Museum 7o May 31: 
Group Exhihition. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute To June 
8: Annual Exhibition of Work by 
Indiana Artists. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art May: Paintings by Merchant 
Seamen. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Los Angeles County Museum To 
May 30: Paintings by A. 8S. Wein- 
er. From May 20: American and 
French Paintings and Sculpture. 

Municipal Art Commission May: 
Group Exhibition. 

Stendahl Art Galleries To May 26: 
Paintings by Lucien Labaudt; May 
21i-June 2: Paintings by James 
Vance. 

Francis Taylor Galleries To May 
31: Paintings by Stan Poray 

James Vigeveno Galleries May: 
“Paintings I Love.” 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Memorial Museum 7o June 
7: Modern Drawings. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Milwaukee Art Institute To June 
3: Annual Young People’s Exhibi- 
tion 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts To 
May 20: Chinese Sculpture. 

Walker Art Center 7To May 27: Your 
Favorite Painting. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Artists of Today May 21-June 2: 
Work by Frank Blasingame. 
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Newark Museum May: American 
Folk Art; From May 19: “Our 
Allies’; Elements of Design. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Oklahoma Art Center To May $1: 
Watercolors by Midwestern Artists; 
Paintings by Florence Furst; Fan- 
tacist Painters. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
May 24-June 10: Student Work. 
Art Alliance To June 10: Abbott 
Collection of Naval Medical Paint- 
ings; May 21-June 15: Russell 

Wright Designs. 

Artists Gallery From May 16: Group 
Exhibition. 

Philadelphia Museum J7o May 24: 
Prints; May: American Paintings; 
May 15-June 15: Wings Over Pa- 
cific. 

Woodmere Art Gallery To June 8: 
Annual Exhibition of Oils and 
Sculpture. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To May 27: Ab- 
bott Collection of Naval Aviation 
Paintings; To May 31: Paintings 
by Esther Topp Edmonds; To June 
1: Paintings by Thomas Eakins. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum To May 31: 
Works by Clarence Brodeur; Paint- 
ings by Major George M. Suttor 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Museum 7o May 30: 
Time Magazine Covers. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Providence Art Club To May 20: 
Loan Exhibition. 

Rhode Island School of Design To 
May 24: How Prints Are Made; 


To May $1: Persian Miniatures; 
Work of Toulouse-Lautrec. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts May: 
Sculpture by Joseph Goethe. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Public Library To May $1: Can- 
adian Art. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o May 30: A 
Painting Prophecy—1950; Contem- 
porary Prints. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul Gallery and School of 
Art To May 27: Annual Exhibition 
of Twin City Artists. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery To May 28: 
American Watercolor Society. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery May: Paintings 
by Fran Soldini; Russian Art; Old 
Masters. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor From May 16: Contempo- 
rary American Painting. 

M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 
To May 27: Portraits of United 
Nations Leaders; May: Sculpture 
by Mitzi Solomon; Paintings by 
U. S. Marines; From May 15: Art 
of the United Nations. 

Pent House Gallery May: Contem- 
porary California Artists. 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

Museum of New Mexico To May 
81: Group Exhibition. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o June $3: Annual 
Exhibition of Watercolors; New 


Names in American Art; Paingi 
by Helen Keen; Chinese Art; % 
June 17: Wings Over Pacific, 
SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 
Mount Holyoke College To May 
Sculpture by Anna Hyatt Hunti 
ton. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Springfield Museum of Fine 
To May 27: Annual Spring 
chase Exhibition; Art League ¥, 
Jury Exhibition. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Sheldon Swope Art Gallery To 
31: Terre Haute Artist Exhibit 


TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Museum To June 
Oklahoma Artists Fifth Annual B 
hibition. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson- Williams-Proctor Instity 
To May 27: Twenty American 
ists; Abstract Paintings; Frene 
Graphic Art. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club May: Summer Exhibiti 
of Paintings by Members. 

Coreoran Gallery of Art To Jw 
3: Abbott Collection of Army M 
cal Paintings; May 20-June if; 
Latin-American Watercolors. 

National Gallery, Smithsonian Inst 
tution To June 3: Prints by L.@ 
Griffith. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Rudolph Galieries To May $ 
Group Exhibition of Woodstod 
Artists. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Art Institute May 18-June $ 
Ohio Watercolor Society Ann 
Exhibition. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To May 
26: Paintings by Arthur Zaiden- 
berg. 

Acquavella Galleries (38E57) May: 
Old Masters. 

H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) May: 
Graphic Art. 

American-British Art Center (44W 
56) May 15-26: Paintings by In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union; May 28-June 16: Wa- 
tercolors and Sculpture by Jacob 
Epstein; American 19th Century 
Paintings. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To June 15: Paintings by Arthur 
G. Dove. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To June 
22: Summer Exhibition of Na- 
tional Association of Women Art- 
ists. 

Artist Associates (138W15) To May 
31: Paintings oy Sara Berman- 
Beach. 

Art of This Century (30W57) From 
May 15: Paintings by Alice Paalen. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth at 56) To May 26: Paint- 
ings by Arnold Blanch; May 28- 
June 16: “The Year in Retrospect.” 

Babcock Gallery (38E57) Jo May 
31: 19th and 20th Century Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison 
at 61) To May 31: Group Exhibi- 
tion. 

Belmont Gallery (26E55) 
Paintings by I. J. Belmont. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) May: Mod- 
ern French Paintings 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) To May 
26: Paintings by Earl Kerkam and 
Tusnelda, 

Mortimer Brandt Gallery (15E57) 
To May 29: Group Exhibition. 
Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Park- 
way) To May 20: Prints by Aris- 
tide Maillol; May 16-June 17: Wa- 
tercolors by Winslow Homer. 

Brummer Gallery (110E58) May: 
Old Masters 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) May 15- 
June 2: Gallery Group Exhibition. 

Carroll Carstairs (11E57) May: 
French Paintings. 

Clay Club (4W8) To May 30: Sculp- 
ture by Randolph Wardell John- 
ston. 

Contemporary Arts, Inc. (106E57) 
To May 25: Paintings by Edmund 
Quincy. 


May: 


Downtown Gallery (43E51) To 
May 26: 19th Annual Spring Ex- 
hibition. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) To May 26: 
Paintings by Cécile Bellé. 
Durlacher Brothers (11E57) To July 
31: Paintings and Drawings by Old 
and Modern Masters. 

Duveen Brothers, Inc. (720 Fifth) 
May: Old Masters. 


8th Street Gallery (33W8) May 
15-81: Gotham. Painters. 

Ferargil (63E57) To May 26: Paint- 
ings by P. Jennings; C.J. Sternberg. 

Frick Collection (1E70) May: Per- 
manent Collection. 

Galerie Neuf (342E79) May: Paint- 
ings by David Friend and Leo 
Reeves. 

Gallery of Salle de Champagne (135 
MacDougal St.) To May $1: Sculp- 
ture by Nicholas Mocharniuk. 


Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.) May 16-June 1: 
Sculpture by Malvina Hoffman; 
May 15-29: Watercolors by Harold 
Burrows; May 22-June 8: Con- 
temporary Canadian Artists. 


Grolier Club (47E60) To June 1: 
Latin American Prints. 


International Print Society (38W57) 
To May 26: An American Group. 


Jane Street Gallery (35 Jane) To 
May 19: Group Exhibition. 
Jurart (1175 Sixth) May: Paint- 
ings by Paulina Peavy. 
Kleemann Galleries (65E57) To 
May 31: Oils and Woodcuts by 
Pdul Gauguin, 


Knoedler and Co. (14E57) To May 
19: Paintings by Jean de Botton; 
May 21-June 8: Paintings of Chi- 
nese Objects by Wilma Prezzi. 

Samuel M. Kootz Gallery (Feigl 
Gallery, 601 Madison) May: Paint- 
ings by Glarner. 

Kraushaar Galleries 
June 2: 
sett. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) To 
June 4: Paintings by Max Ernst. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To 
June 2: Paintings by Emanuel Ro- 
mano. 


Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To May 
31: Group Exhibition. 

Marquie Gallery (16W57) To June 
2: Paintings by Hantman. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery (41E57) To 
June: Paintings by Yves Tanguy. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82) May: Architecture of the 
Andes; Mexican Pottery; 16th Cen- 
tury French Prints; American Fab- 
rics. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To May 19: Paintings by Doris 
Rosenthal; May 22-June 9: Draw- 
ings by Edward Laning. 

Morton Galleries (222 Central Park 
South) May 21-June 9: Water- 
colors by Clark McDougall. 


Museum of Modern Art (11W653) 
To June 3: Paintings by Georges 
Rouault; To June 24: Stage De- 
sign by Robert Edmond Jones. 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) May: Kandinsky Memo- 
rial, 


(32E57) To 
Paintings by Dean Fau- 


Jerome Myers Gallery (1007 © 
negie Hall) May: Paintings b 
Jerome Myers. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) May; 
European and American Masters. 
New School (66W12) To May 23: 
Paintings by Serge Soudeikine. 
Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) 7o Ma 
26: Paintings by Joseph Scharl. 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) To Maj 
30: Utrillo and Vilaminck. 
Norlyst Gallery (59W56) May I 
26: Portraits and Montages by W. 
Strate; May 27-31: French Unde 
ground Posters. 
Oestreicher’s (1208 Sixth at 47 
May: Modern and Old Masteé 
Prints. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) May: 
Annual Group Exhibition. 
Pen and Brush Club (16E10) May: 
Spring Exhibition. 
Perls Gallery (32E58) To May 26: 
Drawings by Luis Martinez-Pedro, 
Pinacotheca (20W58) To May 28: 
Watercolors by Molla. 
Portraits, Inc. (460 Park at 57 
To June 2: Portraits in Review. 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth at 54) 
May: Spring Group Exhibition, 
Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Drive) To May 27: Artists League 
of America. 
RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich Ave.) 
May: Group Exhibition. 
Paul Rosenberg Co. (16E57) May 
Gallery Group Exhibition. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) To M 
29: Anniversary Group Exhibitio 
Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) May 
Old Masters. 
Bertha Schaefer: To June 2: Pai 
ings by Barrell and Orloff. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E57) 
May: Old Masters. 
Jacques Seligmann and Co. (5E57) 
May: Old Masters. 
E. & A. Silberman (32E57) May 
Old Masters. 
67 Gallery (67E57) May: A P 
lem for Critics. 
Society of Illustrators (12863) 
To June 1: Work of Albert Do 
Studio Guild (130W57) To 
19: Paintings by Florence Furth 
Valentine Gallery (55E57) Mar 
Modern French and American Pai 
ings. : 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington 
61) To June 2: Watercolors @ 
Serigraphs by Guy Maccoy 
Bernard Steffen. 
Wildenstein and Co. (19E64) Mag 
16-June 16: Sculpture by Bo 
Lovet-Lorski; May 18-June 16 
Portraits by Michel erbof 
Willard Gallery (32E57) May 1 
June 2; Prints by Members 
Atelier 17. = 
Howard Young Gallery (1E57) Mf 
Old Masters. 
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